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{ Noted Broadway star tells how 
his Dixie race prejudice faded 


Of w Sul 


Condensed from Tomorrow 


By Tom Powers 


66, E SOUTHERNERS just 
YUL) love darkies— 
in their place, of 
course.” 
How many thousand times have 
I heard those charming people say 
those equivocal words! I myself 
have said them; being Southern, I 
could not have grown up without 
saying them. Every Southerner says 
them, 
I remembered those words on a 
night that I want to tell you about, 


TOM POWERS is a_ well-known 
Broadway actor of years standing on the 
Main Stem. His most recent perform- 
ance was in “The Three Sisters” with 
Katherine Cornell, Judith Anderson and 
Ruth Gordon, 


and I suddenly knew them for what 
they are. 

When I was twenty, I came to 
New York to become a great actor. 
At my audition at Carnegie Hall I 
did Hamlet’s soliloquy with an ac- 
cent that would have made Simon 
Legree reach for his black-snake 
whip. 

The old colonel, my father, was 
the kind of man who always pays 
in cash, and he looked it. It was 
partly for that reason, I feel sure, 
that, in spite of obvious shortcom- 
ings, I was admitted to the academy, 
and, with some difficulty was gradu- 
ated. 

A few years later I became, for 
some reason, that new, successful, 
juvenile leading man who arrives 
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each year on Broadway to be 
swamped with offers and praise. 
Of course, I loved it. I met all the 
famous people, and enjoyed enor- 
mously the feeling that I was one 
of them. 

Irene and Vernon Castle were 
the world’s darlings. We drove 
around in their new Stutz, and en- 
joyed that world hugely, little 
dreaming that within a few years 
Vernon would return from France, 
would teach me to fly in the R.A.F., 
and would so soon be killed in 
Texas. But those pre-war days were 
gay and full of fun. 

One night we got dressed and 
dashed up to Harlem where I had 
never been. Irene was to present a 
cup to the colored people who 
danced best the Hesitation Waltz, 
the One Step, and the Castle Walk. 

We arrived at an armory, and 
I was delighted to see so many 
Negroes, all dressed in their best, 
all gay and smiling and excited as 
they always are over any big, stylish, 
social occasion. I beamed. It was 
just like being “down home”’ again. 

We sat in a box, looking down on 
the enormous dance floor. There 
were a few parties of white people 
in other boxes, but they were only 
a scattered few in that throng. 

We were the center of attraction. 
All eyes were on Irene in her beau- 
tiful, simple clothes, sitting in the 
front of the box with that tilt of 
her head, that lift of her shoulders 
so characteristic of her. 

I had on my best black pearl 
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studs and felt completely happy. 

Then we went down to the dance 
floor, and she presented a great sil- 
ver cup to the winners, who shone 
with pride and gleaming teeth and 
sparkling eyes. There was pro- 
longed applause, and the winning 
couple danced the Castle Walk, 
alone. 

Irene floated up the stairs, Ver- 
non and I following. We settled 
down to watch for a while longer 
before going on to a party at the 
Biltmore roof. 

Suddenly there appeared in our 
box an officer of the colored regi- 
ment that was sponsoring the dance. 
He had come to thank Irene for ap- 
pearing and making it more gala 
than anyone else in the world of 
that day could make it. 

We stood up. 

Irene and Vernon both knew 
him. And then I heard Irene say, 
“I want you to meet Mr. Powers 
who is playing in O4, Boy! at the 
Princess.” 

He put out his hand. | 

I had been surrounded by Ne- 
gtoes from babyhood. Aunt Mag 
Jackson’s lap was my cradle. Uncle 
Ellis was my playfellow and my 
story book. Will Wade, our butler 
during my adolescence, was my ad- 
visor and my friend. I had played 
and fought with Negro children, 
gone with Uncle Ellis to his church 
to hear him preach and sing. I was 
relaxed, easy, smiling, happy, com- 
pletely at home with them. 

But never before had I been in- 
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troduced socially to a colored man 
and seen his hand come out to me, 
as one man to another. I could feel 
my face go pale. Something inside 
me said, ‘No, we Southerners don’t 
do this.” And it was a perceptible 
moment before something outside 
me, some purely social, but better 
advised, instinct said, “The Castles 
brought you here, and if it kifls 
you, you mustn’t make a scene.” 
I shook hands. 


The Biltmore party broke up very 
late, but I don’t remember anything 
about it. 


Irene and Vernon dropped me at 
my hotel, and I locked the door, 
and sat down to think. 

I had never used my mind on the 
Southern question. I had taken it 
for granted that I was right, that it 
was right. Of course, I liked Ne- 
groes; I loved them, but—in their 
place. 

I was no fool, mind you, and 
here I had to admit to an almost 
physical revulsion from meeting as 
an equal a man whom I would have 
slapped on the back and given a 
quarter to and talked and laughed 
with, with perfectly relaxed friend- 
ship, had I been sure that he was 
conscious all the time of my superi- 
ority. Superiority in what? I began 
to question the whole system. 

His great grandfather, even his 
grandfather may have been what? 
A foreigner, a chief, perhaps a 
king. My grandfather was only the 
Mayor of Hawesville, Kentucky. 
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So much for position. Education? 
Mine was pretty sketchy. 

How dared I feel what I had felt 
when another of God’s creatures 
proffered his hand? At what point 
had my ancestors decided that his 
ancestors were of inferior clay? 

Perhaps they had had to force 
themselves to believe it before they 
could bring themselves to do what 
seemed expedient. But what about 
me? They had obviously succeeded 
unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion. 

The sun began to light the can- 
yon below my window. 

I put aside my pearl studs, 
dressed, ate breakfast, and set out 
for Harlem to find that officer and 
to ask his help. 

I found him, explained my prob- 
lem, what I had felt and how 
ashamed it made me that I could 
feel it. 

He was kindness and understand- 
ing itself, and he helped me finally 
to laugh a little wryly at myself. 
I asked bh’ ~ to introduce me to 
other Negroes, and I met people 
much better educated than I was to 
whom I told my trouble. 

They told me their side of the 
equation and something of the col- 
ored man’s individual struggle to- 
ward understanding of his own 
submerged and often justified reac- 
tions, and from that day to this I 
have never felt the slightest shadow 
of prejudice between me and any 
other of God’s creatures, and I hope 
I never shall. 


{ Papuan Sgt. Katue wages 
one-man war in New Guinea 


No.1 Sap Killer 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By George H. Johnston 


NE of the most amazing in- 

O dividual records in the war 

against Japan belongs to 

Sergeant Katue, a fierce- 

eyed, coal-black warrior of the all- 

native Papuan Infantry Battlion in 
New Guinea. 

In a seventy-three-day personal 
campaign inside Japanese-occupied 
areas, he killed twenty-six Jap sol- 
diers and marines. I met him on 
the seventy-third day, last October 
first, when he walked into an Aus- 
tralian post in New Guinea with a 
scared-looking Jap prisoner in tow. 
Katue had cut the insignia off his 
victims’ uniforms and stitched them 
on around his own three red ser- 
geant’s stripes, 

Katue, who won a Papua-wide 
reputation for valor as a police boy 
before joining the army, had been 
left by his patrol in a native village 
to recover from muscular pains 
brought on by incessant mountain 
patrolling. As he was resting he 
saw ten Jap soldiers walking toward 
him. Unable to raise his rifle to 
his shoulder, he crawled from the 


village and hid in the scrub. He 
decided to wage a private war 
against the Japs. Picking up two 
native boys, he set out. 

Three days later they spotted 
three Japanese, riding bicycles. The 
two natives raised their rifles, but 
Katue restrained them. “If you 
miss, plenty trouble,” he said. “If 
Katue shoot, no miss.” And Katue 
promptly dispatched the three Japs 
with three bullets. 

The fighting sergeant moved like 
a black phantom through the drip- 
ping jungles, recruiting men as he 
went, until eventually his little pri- 
vate army numbered fourteen. Next 
day they saw a Japanese soldier 
climbing an orange tree. Katue 
picked him off at long range with 
a bullet through the brain. 

The noise of the shot brought 
sixteen Japs running from a hut near 
by. Katue’s men met them with 
withering fire. Four Japanese fell 
dead and the rest fled. 

In his entire seventy-three-day 
miniature war, Katue never had a 
man wounded or even sick. 
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{| To dig or not to dig the jive 


is the big question up Harlem way 


Mellow Lihe A Colle 


Condensed from Pic 


By Haskell Cohen 


IRE YOU groovy? Are you 
A mellow, like a cello? Fine 


as wine on clinging vines? 

Are you in there? Are 
your boots on and laced up tight 
to your deuce o’ benders? Or are 
you simply a square from Delaware, 
acting like the bear on the lam in 
Times Square? 

If you can’t dig this heavy spiel, 
hard, like lard, groovy like a ten 
cent movie, then you don’t collar 
the jive and need to be hipped to 
the play that’s frantic both sides of 
the Atlantic. In other words, you'll 
have to get it first-hand from the 
man who is the master at the new 
lingo, and the originator of count- 
less terms that you hear in the new 
song hits, in the movies, at the jam 
sessions and in the classrooms. 

The fellow responsible for this 
distortion of pure English is a 
Negro, Dan Burley, presently the 
editor of the New York Amsterdam 
News, one of the important colored 
newspapers in the country. 

His column, “Back Door Stuff,” 
is among the most widely read 
Negro columns in the world. In it 


he has carried such masterpieces as 
“Hamlet's Soliloquy in Jive,” “The 
Night Before Christmas,” and other 
parodies true to meter and sense, in 
addition to countless bits such as 
prose description of Harlem’s hap- 
penings, political discussions in jive, 
and jive fight releases which Mike 
Jacobs’ publicity department sends 
to New York dailies. 

Jive talk is not to be construed 
as a typical Negro dialect. The 
truth of the matter is that colored 
intellectuals abhor this talk much as 
they do the zoot suit and flat hat 
that have taken certain Harlemites 
by storra. Actually, the lingo of 
jive is as much a part of the white 
musician’s and white entertainer’s 
vocabulary as it is the lexicon of the 
colored jitterbugging set. 

Burley, who has been writing the 
stuff for eighteen years, doesn’t 
profess to be the originator of the 
language, and other historians can't 
quite make up their minds who 
started this unique spiel. Cab Cal- 
loway, for example, was spouting 
jive talk back in the lush days of 
New York’s fabulous Cotton Club. 
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Burley came across it during his 
early days on the Chicago Defender. 
When he joined the staff at the age 
of seventeen, the veteran sport 
writer, Fay Young, advised him to 
keep his eyes open for something 
new and catchy in the way of lan- 
guage. Dan heard the young Ne- 
groes on the street jibing each other 
in a tongue all their own. In time 
this “jibe” talk developed into the 
“jive” of today. 

Perhaps the fact that Burley is 
a boogie-woogie piano player of no 
mean talent accounts for his attach- 
ment to the language of jazzdom. 
Dan, a prohibition-era piano player 
and graduate of South Side Chicago 
speakeasys, sits in regularly on jam 
sessions with the largest names in 
the musical world, including Al 
Ammons, Pete Johnson, Joe Sulli- 
van, Meade Lux Lewis, and Lionel 
Hampton. It is common to see 
Burley tickling the ivories at New 
York’s famous Cafe Society Down- 
town, The Village Vanguard, and 
the palace of jump music, Kelly’s 
Stable. 

Theré was a time when Dan 
thought his future was wrapped up 
in his talented key-tickling fingers, 
but this idea is a thing of the past. 
Although he is a member in good 
standing in Local 802, Burley finds 
his greatest delight in his column. 

“Back Door Stuff’ was first writ- 
ten in the Chicago Defender in 
1932, where Dan served to 1937. 
The fame of the column induced 

the publishers of the Amsterdam 
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News to bring him East to handle 
sports and theatricals. ‘Back Door 
Stuff” developed into a column with 
a wide reading audience. Burley 
received many letters from foreign 
lands before Pearl Harbor and to- 
day has soldier boys from all over 
the globe writing him in jive. 

It is quite possible that Burley 
did not originate the language, but 
few will deny that he has added 
more to its lexicon than any other 
jive artist, white or colored. He 
generally adds a few new words to 
the lingo every week in his column. 
From time to time he carries a 
parody on Shakespeare or some 
other classic like Whittier’s ‘Bare- 
foot Boy,” or ‘The Lord’s Prayer.” 

When Orson Welles read Dan's 
“To Be Or Not To Be” soliloquy, 
he shouted, “Boy, this is great 
stuff.” The Boy Wonder then 
wanted Burley to do a complete 
play of Shakespeare in jive so that 
he could produce it on Broadway. 

There’s nothing sardonic or cyni- 
cal about Burley. While the jive 
world is out of focus with his per- 
sonal life he takes great pleasure in 
jiving the classics. To those who 
look askance upon this lack of re- 
spect for the world’s great epics, 
Dan gently but firmly explains that 
jive is a tongue for the hepcats, and 
that he sees no harm in employing 
it to rewrite the Bard of Avon, the 

Bible, or America’s great poets. 
His latest jive treatment for the 
bedtime prayer, “Now I Lay Me 
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Down To Sleep,” reads as follows: 

Now I stash me down to nod 

My mellow frame upon this sod. 

If I should cop a trot 

Before the early bright, 

Lay my spiel on the head knock 

To make things all right. 

While there is little danger of 
jive becoming the language of to- 
morrow, Burley points with pride 
to the advance it is making. “Re- 
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member Barbara Stanwyck in the 
‘Ball of Fire’?” asks this authority. 
“If you recall, she spouted the lingo 
like a veteran ‘Back Door Stuff’ 
reader. Also, have you noticed how 
the comic strip, “Terry and the Pi- 
rates,’ has gone for the stuff? Why, 
when Flip Corkin, the American 
pilot, was in danger, he composed 
a whole letter in the spiel. Man, 
that’s progress.” 


General Retreat 


THE GOING got just a bit too hot for a colored 
soldier in the front line trenches during the last war 
and he suddenly decided to take a run-out powder. Suc- 
cessfully eluding everyone's attention, he sneaked out of 
the trench and, once in’ open territory, began running 
as fast as his feet would carry him. Suddenly, in the 
pitch blackness, he ran full tilt into somebody who, it was 
immediately apparent, was an officer. 

“Where the devil are you going?” cried the officer. 

“Why, lieutenant . . .” began the frightened soldier. 

“Lieutenant!” echoed the officer in amazement. 

“Maybe you're a captain,” began the private. 

“A captain!” cried the officer. 

“You can’t be a major, could you?” essayed the private. 

“Major!” came the reply in a tone even more outraged 
than before. “Damn it all, man, can’t you tell a general 


when you see one?” 


“A general!” gasped the private. ‘Glory be, have I run 


that far?” 


Pocket Book of War Humor 
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As long as Negroes must pay as 
much for pork chops as white work- 
ers, they should receive as much for 
a day’s work as white workers. 


R. J. Thomas, President, 
CIO United Auto Workers 


Every American who has com- 
mand of his intellectual faculties 
ought to know that the nation can- 
not take the Negro youth of the 
country, put it in the army, demand 
full service of every Negro in the 
name of patriotism, and then expect 
the Negro not to seek the economic 
justice, the fair play and the honor- 
able opportunity for which he is 
supposed to fight. 

Richmond, Va., News-Leader 


The Negro is saying that if he 
must fight and die for freedom, it 
might better be for freedom under 
the Stars and Stripes in the United 
States than somewhere in the south- 
western Pacific or in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


Hartford, Conn., Times 


Economic and political discrimi- 
nation on account of race or creed 
is in line with the Nazi program. 
America, in the days of its infant 
weakness the haven of heretics and 
the oppressed of all races, must not 
in the days of its power become 
the stronghold of bigots. 

War Labor Board 
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Justice is not only the Negro’s 
right; it is the white man’s duty. 
y 

Rochester, N. Y., Times-Union 


If we of the white race are to 
help plan a post-war world in which 
there will be peace, we must climb 
down from our pedestal of racial 


superiority and conceit. 
Rev. Walter L. Russell 


It is not the Germans alone who 
will need postwar education to 
eradicate racial hatred. Both the 
whites and the Negroes in our land 
need to learn tolerance and sym- 
pathy. 


Stamford, Conn., Advocate 


Whatever a person does to im- 
prove race relations is not only a 
mark of his own democracy and 
Christianity and decency. It is also 
for his own self-interest and se- 
curity. 

Ruth Benedict 


The fact is that what the South 
and the North do today about the 
Negro is not only affecting the life 
of every American, North and 
South, but it is affecting the course 


of the war. 
Pearl Buck 


We don’t know of any way to 
end race-rioting except to end dis- 


crimination against Negroes. 
New York Post 


| 


| Negroes and whites ponder 
post-war race relations 


Condensed froti Fortune 


IX MILLION of the South- 

S east’s seventeen million 

people are Negroes. 

The fundamental fact to 
remember about them is that the 
white’s attitude toward the Negro 
is not peculiar to the South, Be- 
cause there are so many Negroes in 
the South, the attitude there is 
merely more intense and less con- 
scious. 

The average Southerner just 
doesn’t think at all about the Negro, 
any more than he ponders the ris- 
ing and setting of the sun. He just 
naturally regards the Negro as in- 
ferior. 

The basic belief of many a South- 
erner has been well defined by 
Thomas Dixon, author of The 
Clansman and two dozen other in- 
flammatory books: ‘What the South 
stands for alone against the world 
is the integrity of the White 
Race . . . The South must keep 
open, at all times without fail, an 
impassable social chasm between the 
races. If we do not . . . the as- 
similation [of the Negro} would 
begin instantly . . . Asa race we 
would pass and a Mulatto mongrel 
society be built on the ruins . . . A 


quart of ink can make black fifty 
gallons of water.” 

A second thing to remember is 
that the white South was for years 
and years united in its basic atti- 
tude toward the Negro. This unity 
of viewpoint, contradicting the poor 
white’s own economic interests, was 
born with slavery. The late W. J. 
Cash, in his great book The Mind 
of the South, explains the poor 
white: ‘The dear treasure of his su- 
periority as a white man has been 
conferred on him by slavery; and 
so he saw in the offensive of the 
Yankee as great a danger to himself 
as the angriest planter.” 

The War Between the States 
united the whites more firmly than 
ever against the Negro, and the 
North’s tragic mishandling of the 
postwar period cemented the whites. 
The Yankee was too dumb even to 
divide them clas +e. For years, as 
everybody knows, he disenfran- 
chised whites and deliberately let 
what they regarded as African sav- 
ages run in the land. 

A few Southerners who fought 
the War Between the States are still 
living; millions of their children 
and grandchildren are. Their still 
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glowing resentment far surpasses 
their ability to reason about the 
Negro. 

Southern politicians, who know 
the all too human characteristics of 
their constituents all too well, still 
run the race issue ragged. ‘“White 
southern boys . . .” says Governor 
Sam Jones of Louisiana, “do not 
improve in morale when they are 
told that one of the things they are 
fighting for is social equality of the 
Negro. They would renounce any 
such war aim, rightly or wrongly.” 

A prominent southern legislator 

remarked recently: “If the Repub- 
lican party would come out on the 
issue of white supremacy, it would 
sweep the South.” 
’ Liberal Mark Ethridge, publisher 
of the Louisville Courier Journal, 
then Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment 
practice (of which more later) had 
to concede: “He [the Negro} must 
recognize that there is no power in 
the world — not even all the mech- 
anized armies of the earth, Allied 
and Axis — which could now force 
the southern white people to the 
abandonment of the principle of so- 
cial segregation.” 

Nevertheless, this unity of whites 
against Negroes is not what it once 
was. Developed in a feudal agra- 
rian South, it has tended to soften 
up partly as the result of union 
activity. 

Since 1935, it is estimated, nearly 
one million white Southerners have 
joined trade unions with 100,000 
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Negroes. White and Negro mem- 
bers of the U. M. W. ia Birming- 
ham are meeting together as indus- 
trial equals. Ninety per cent of the 
“integrated” Transport Workers 
Union in New Orleans are Ne- 
groes. Both the Farmers’ Union 
and the conservative Farm Bureau 
have Negro members. Even the 
A. F. of L. last year set up an 
“integrated” Transport Workers 
Union in Mobile. 

In constantly harping on white 
racial unity, demagogues have prob- 
ably kept it more lively than it oth- 
erwise might be. For probably only 
a small minority of the white South- 
erners believe that economic and 
political: equality is bound to end 
in social equality and “mongreliza- 
tion.” 

Of course, only a very small per- 
centage of intellectual whites be- 
lieve in total equality for the Negro. 
The bulk of the whites have no ob- 
jection to the Negro’s attaining a 
greater degree of economic oppor- 
tunity, or the right to hold jobs. 
Despite the official stand on the 
poll tax, many favor political equal- 
ity, or the right to vote. 

But they are against social equal- 
ity, or the right to mingle with the 
other race. Unfortunately they real- 
ly don’t think much about it. Some- 
times their demagogues denounce 
social equality when they are really 
bucking political and economic 
equality, and the people don’t 
bother to think through the dis- 
tinction. 
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What the articulate southern Ne- 
gto hopes for and wants first of all 
is the right to take jobs for which 
he is qualified and the right to 
vote — some of the very things for 
which he and whites alike are fight- 
ing. He has neither. So he is 
either very cynical, very indignant, 
or very discouraged. 

“Seems like they're only out to 
lynch Hitler and Mussolini,” as one 
Negro worker doped it out. ‘That's 
why the white folks down here got 
so het up about it right away.” 

Others express their resentment 
in requests for a better deal from 
employers, both industrial and do- 
mestic. Even the humblest Negro 
is aware of the gap between what 
has been promised and what is 
being given. 

“Ask any Negro sharecropper or 
worker what his neighbor is think- 
ing,” says one leader, “and if he 
has sense enough to come out of the 
rain he will say that the white man 
cannot lick Hitler with his right 
hand and keep the Negro down 
with his left.” 

The contradictions of the war, in 
other words, have naturally made 
the body of Negroes restless. Their 
leaders reflect their restlessness in 
various degrees. Many do what 
they can within the rigid frame- 
work of southern customs. In order 
to get the other equalities, they 
tactically avoid discussion of the 
issue of social equality. This is the 
tradition of schools like Tuskegee 
Institute and Atlanta University. 
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As Dr. Rufus Clement, president 
of the latter, puts it: “I think it is 
foolish to assume that we can reach 
our ultimate goals tomorrow.” 

But more and more Negro lead- 
ers and white sympathizers are be- 
coming impatient. There are all 
shades of viewpoints. Labor leaders 
and organizations like the Southern 
Negro Youth Congress are concen- 
trating on specific objectives like 
war jobs and the right to vote, and 
do not stress social equality. Most 
white liberals, many represented in 
the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare, are with them. 

Northern Negro newspapers like 
the Pittsburgh Courier and Chicago 
Defender plug the issue of segrega- 
tion, 

Less patient are militant little pa- 
pets like South Today, published by 
whites who believe that democracy 
should and can be enforced now. 

Meantime, Negroes are having a 
hard enough time getting economic 
opportunity. 

A common attitude is exemplified 
by the remark of a go-getting fore- 
man at a new shipyard: “I wouldn't 
hire one of the black bastards,”’ he 
explained, anxious to show his dis- 
cernment. “They all right on the 
business end of a rake or shovel, 
but they no good on this kind of 
work. Besides, the whites wouldn't 
stand for it. One nigger told me 
the law says I had to hire him — he 
was a trained welder, and we need 
2,000 welders. ‘I have to hire you, 
eh?” says I. ‘Well, you insolent, 
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uppity black so and so, you get the 
hell out of here before I call the 
po-lice.” 

It was this kind of attitude, by 
no means confined to the South, 
that the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice tried to 
fight. The committee’s activities 
drew letters from Negroes all over. 

In Jackson, Mississippi, several 
hundred met in a church and 
framed a fourteen-page statement 
on discrimination in a local plant, 
and sent it to the President and 
Congress. 

The committee held enough hear- 
ings to establish proof of general 
racial discrimination in southeastern 
war industry. 

One of the worst examples was 
Gulf Shipbuilding in Mobile. 
Though Negroes comprise a third 
of the city’s population the Negro 
percentage of Gulf employees was 
exactly .0013. The company 
blamed the A. F. of L. local union; 
the A. F. of L. blamed the com- 
pany; training officials blamed 
everybody else. Today the percent- 
age of Negroes at Gulf Shipbuild- 
ing is no more than 8. 

There have been few Negro train- 
ing programs anywhere. According 
to the War Manpower Commission, 
only 10 per cent of war workers 
trained in the Southeast since 1941 
have been Negroes, and many of 
them have had to go north for 
skilled employment. 

When the committee started 
south in 1942 it got a reception 
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from businessmen hardly more cor- 
dial than that accorded Sherman’s 
army. Industrial leaders appealed 
to Governor Dixon, who tried to 
head it off. There were rumors of 
impending “‘race riots.’ There was 
talk of Negro “Eleanor” clubs, 
which the FBI later found to be 
nonexistent. In the course of the 
hearings at Birmingham, rattled 
white witnesses found themselves 
saying “yessuh” to Negro interro- 
gators, 

The event not only incensed 
white leaders but provided some 
with a chance to play anti-New 
Deal politics. The pressure grew 
into one of the tensest the South has 
known since the Atlanta race riot 
in 1906, Although Mark Ethridge 
had made his speech of appease- 
ment (already partly quoted) in 
which he said the committee was 
not interested in promoting social 
equality, the politicians were not 
appeased. 

Governor Dixon refused to sign 
an Army contract for prison-made 
textiles because, he said, the con- 
tract required equality for Negroes. 
Judge Horace C. Wilkinson, a pow- 
erful political figure in the state, 
made a much-quoted and reprinted 
speech before the Bessemer, Ala- 


bama, Kiwanis Club. “. . . There 
is need of a League to Maintain 
White Supremacy . . . The time 


to act is now. An organization 
should be formed so strong, so 
powerful, and so efficient, that this 
menace to our national security and 
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our local way of life will rapidly 
disappear.” 

The race line is still taut. There 
have been numerous minor clashes 
on busses. Segregation is being 
more strictly enforced. Several 
stores in Birmingham have erected 
partitions and installed cash regis- 
ters on each side—one for Ne- 
groes and one for whites. Some 
urbanites are forming “home guard” 
units, and spend spare time at tar- 
get practice. Out is, the Delta of 
Mississippi, where 80 per cent or 
more of some counties are Negro, 
planters too are arming. 

Nevertheless, the economic level 
of the Negro is being considerably 
bettered. 

Higgins’ plane factory in New 
Orleans hopes to train and hire 
thousands of Negroes. 

Others who want to increase 
their forces may have to put more 
Negroes in skilled jcbs because no 
more whites are available. The 
point is that the manpower supply 
has grown so lean that even a Ne- 
gro can get a common job almost 
any time he wants to. White men 
and women are moving from service 
jobs into factories. Negro wait- 
resses and elevator operators, who 
lost out in the depression in most 
of the Deep South, are again be- 
coming commonplace. 

This kind of “upgrading,” plus 
the theoretical opportunity to get 
jobs in war plants, has created a 
tight domestic-servant market—and 
stimulated race friction too. 
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The South’s vaunted low cost of 
living, at least for the middle class- 
es, has consisted partly of cheap 
household help. Incomes that can- 
not afford servants in the North 
used to be able to hire a ten-hour-a- 
day Negro maid in the South. But 
now servants who had been making 
$5 or less a week are demanding — 
and getting — $10 and more. Some 
are even asking to be worked no 
more than eight hours a day. Oth- 
ers, feeling their oats, are taking 
their time about everything and 
staying home whenever they have 
the urge. Used to spending very 
little on necessities, they now have 
money for luxuries. This is prob- 
ably not typical, but the reaction of 
the southern woman is: ‘Honey, 
it’s just gettin’ so you can’t find a 
good nigger any more, and you 
can’c trust any you do find. Let me 
tell you about the Eleanor Club that 
Mrs. Pritchard’s Amy Lou belongs 
Wise 
The conclusion might be drawn 
from all this that jobs and indus- 
trial opportunity have increased and 
not reduced racial friction. A re- 
cent work stoppage at Alabama 
Drydock in Mobile, outstanding 
among southern shipyards for its 
high ratio (25 per cent) of Negro 
employees, occurred after Negroes 
were upgraded. Just who was re- 
sponsible in the melee between Ne- 
gtoes, whites, and company guards 
is hard to determine. How, then, is 
industrialization the answer? 

For one thing, the current fric- 
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tion may be explained in terms of 
fear of the day when war ends. 
More important — and remarkable 
—is not that there has been trou- 
ble, but that trouble has occurred 
on so small a scale — that ancient 
prejudices and habits are being by- 
passed with so little event. The 
phenomenon has become more or 
less common. 

A few years ago Sam Solomon, a 
Negro leader in Miami, led Ne- 
groes to the polls. The Ku Klux 
Klan met to handle the situation. 
But last May, Solomon ran ninth in 
an election of five city commis- 
sioners. 

Southern Negro leaders met at 
Durham, North Carolina, last fall 
to propose a plan for improving 
race relations. Last April a similar 
group of white leaders met under 
Ralp McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, to frame a reply. The 
two groups have issued a joint 
statement. 

Race trouble today, however, 
does emphasize the fact that vast 
improvement in race relations will 
not come all at once. “Southern 
society has grown up inexorably and 
organically . . .” says the famous 
Dr. Howard Odum of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. “It must be 
clear that it cannot be changed over- 
night.” 

The problem for the Negro is 
essentially one of tactics, of educat- 
ing both whites and Negroes. No 
matter how fired with a sense of 
injustice against Southerners, the 
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Negro and his white advocates 
might well remember that all peo- 
ple are at best imperfect — indeed 
that the Northerner, had he been 
in the Southerner’s place, would 
have done everything the South- 
erner has done. 

Today’s troubles are nothing be- 
side what may well occur if Ne- 
groes and whites must go back to 
their old status after the war. For 
postwar dispersion and displace- 
ment are bound to follow race lines. 

Unless more plans are now made, 
there will be few jobs, and whites 
will probably hang onto most of 
them. Returning white soldiers 
will have a high priority, and re- 
turning Negro soldiers will at least 
expect a job. 

A lot of crackers, to be sure, will 
shuffle into the pine woods and cot- 
ton fields to dream about the day 
of Jubilee and resume their bouts 
with hookworm. They may or may 
not feel that a better world should 
mean an entirely new standard of 
living for them. 

But the Negro, however ignorant 
or ambitionless, can hardly avoid 
interpreting the systematic displace- 
ment of his race by whites as a con- 
tradiction of everything he has been 
told the war was fought for. “Let 
there be no mistaking of the fact,” 
warns Dr. James Jackson, a director 
of the Southern Negro Youth Con- 
gress, “that for the South there will 
be no peace after victory until the 
Negro people are free from all op- 
pression and share equally all op- 
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portunities and citizenship rights 
with their fellow white citizens.” 
Given any kind of leadership, the 
average Negro’s resentment is 
bound to be noticeable. 

Some whites may be watching for 
just that — and waiting to take out 
their hard times on the Negro. 
Movements to “keep the nigger in 
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his place” may be described as a 
foregone conclusion. 

Said a state governor recently: 
“We can’t enforce our Jim Crow 
laws now — we got to kinda wink 
at them. But when this is all over, 
we'll fix that.” The old round of 
resentment and persecution may 
well occur again. 


Parting I, Sweet Serrew 


A FEW MILES south of Jackson, Mississippi, lives a 
gentleman who, besides owning a large plantation, amuses 
himself by getting very drunk every few days. The habit 
is a thoroughgoing ome—or at least it was. 


It was one of his cuter conceits that whenever he got 
himself completely saturated, he would sleep it off in a 


dilapidated summerhouse. 


His body servant, a strong 


young Negro, would tote him to the place, lay him on the 
floor, and, squatting at his side, keep the red ants at bay 
with an insect-spray gun. The ants liked the place, too, 
having colonized there, multiplying hugely. 


About a month ago, the boss man got drunk. The Negro 
carried him to the summerhouse and got out his insecticide 
gun. But this time it was filled not with insect repellent 
but with simple sirup. The boy sprayed his snoring em- 
ployer liberally with the sticky fluid. Then he departed 
and reported, as he had been bid, to his draft board. 
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EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 


Danger - Dynamite / 


Condensed from Navy Breeze 
(Chicago Naval Air Technical Training Center newspaper) 
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then we are wasting a lot of time. A telegram to Hitler and 
Tojo would end the war tomorrow on terms of a limited 
security for white North Americans. 


But we're not fighting for white supremacy. Only the enemies 
of mankind fight for racial domination, because continued racial 
intolerance can end only in a world civil war a hundred years hence 
which will make this present war look like cops and robbers. 


An industrialized China (400,000,000 people), and India (350,- 
000,000) and aroused native populations of Negroes and other 
dark-skinned peoples would make short work of a bigoted “white” 
race. 


@g F THIS is a war for Anglo-Saxon 100 per cent Americans, 


Unquestionably, there have been a number of mistakes made by 
some short-sighted Negroes in the large cities of the United States, 
but the burden of responsibility for race riots must be assumed by 
the whites. 


For 150 years we have denied the Negroes most of the rights 
which we as whites have taken for granted. Insofar as we open 
opportunities politically and economically to the Negroes, enlarging 
their chance for education and personal development, we shall be 
able progressively to abolish the dynamite of racial strife. 


“Keeping them in their place” by occasional beatings 1s not only 
brutal, it is ineffectual. Insofar as we continue to repress them 
and beat them, we only stimulate desires for retaliation and revolt. 
One of the first laws of psychology is that frustration is the mother 
of aggression. 


Copyright, Navy Breeze 
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African Negroes toil and spin, Dut 
duds beat all Solomon’s glory 


P. ajamas A Gold Coal 


Condensed from Chicago Sun 


By Ernie Pyle 


HAVE taken quite a shine 
Y to the natives of Africa's 
Gold Coast, Slave Coast and 

Ivory Coast. 

These are the people our own 
American Negroes came from. They 
are as black as our blackest Negroes. 
You seldom see a light-colored one. 

They are supposed to be full of 
tropical diseases, yet you can look 
at any fisherman along the coast 
and if you can find a more magnifi- 
cently powerful physical specimen 
anywhere in the world I'd like to 
see him, 

They have many qualities that 
surprise me. They have, first of all, 
a lively sense of humor. They're 
always laughing, and their wit isn’t 
just primer wit, either. It’s often 
very subtle. 

They work slowly, as all people 


ERNIE PYLE is the author of a 
nationally-syndicated column which ap- 
peared for years in the Scripps-Howard 
press. Since going overseas as a war 
correspondent, his simple style and 
everyday contacts with small people have 
made his dispatches among the most 
widely read in the American press. 


do in the tropics, but they are not 
shiftless. You see fewer sitting 
around doing nothing than you do 
in our own South. 

And they are honest. In some 
countries you hardly dare take off 
your clothes for fear they will dis- 
appear, but along these hot coasts 
honesty seems to be inbred. 

Hundreds of these blacks work as 
houseboys and personal servants for 
the Americans and British, and the 
thought of anything being stolen 
never enters anybody's head. 

Furthermore, they are metic- 
ulously clean. The little sandy yards 
of their homes are swept constantly 
with big coarse brooms. There’s 
never a speck of trash in them. 

And the people are always taking 
baths. The men bathe every after- 
noon when they finish work. They 
bathe on the scene of their job, 
right out in the open in a bucket of 
water. I think that if you gave 
one of those Negroes 20 buckets of 
water a day he'd take 20 baths. 

They are in every respect a con- 
trast to the Arabs of North Africa. 

As soon as a coast Negro gets 
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home from work he changes from 
the ordinary shorts and undershirts 
in which he usually works into na- 
tive dress, That consists of nothing 
but yards and yards of wildly bright 
cotton print, thrown over one shoul- 
der and draped around the body. 

The wildness of color and fan- 
tasy of design of these cotton prints 
is the most striking thing about the 
Central African natives to me. To 
see a village street full of Negroes 
late in the afternoon is to see some- 
thing so beautifully colored you 
can’t believe it’s true. 

From babies to old men, every- 
body is garbed in some vivid hue. 
They aren’t in stripes or in checks 
or even solid colors; they give the 
appearance of being a million colors 
thrown onto a piece of cloth willy- 
nilly, 

The riotous colors sort of get in 
your blood, so I decided to go native 
a little myself. My flannel pajamas 
were slightly heavy for this climate, 
so I went to a bazaar to buy some 
tropical pajamas. But everything on 
the counters looked just as though 
it had’ been made for Kansas City. 
I was disappointed. 

So the Indian trader who ran the 
bazaar said he’d make me some. By 
buying the cloth myself, I could go 
as wild as I wished. 

So I went to a native outdoor 
market, and into a little stall inhab- 
ited by two black women, a naked, 
crawling baby, and scores of bolts 
of weirdly bright cloth. I bought 


four different pieces of material, so 
that in making two pairs of pajamas 
nothing would match. 

One of the women joined in my 
whimsy and helped me find wilder 
and wilder stuff. She got so pleased 
with the whole business she didn’t 
even ask me for some “dash” (a 
little extra) when I paid her. 

When I took the cloth back to 
the tailor he had no doubt what- 
ever that I was crazy, but appar- 
ently he felt kind of crazy too, tor 
he laughed and laughed and went 
about his measuring with a vim. 
Three days later my monstrosities 
were ready. They were really won- 
derful. 

Back at camp I put them on and 
gave a style show for a gang of 
American officers. At first they all 
yelled and hooted in derision, as I 
had expected they would, but with- 
in two days they were all downtown 
buying wild cloth and having pa- 
jamas made for themselves. Every- 
body from colonels on down now 
has some psychopathic pajamas in 
the making. 

Personally, I haven't slept well 
since I got mine. They are louder 
than a London air-raid siren, and 
have everything in them except the 
Battle of Gettysburg. They are a 
screaming explosion of birds, flow- 
ers, castles, snakes, palm trees, the 
great earthquake of 1934, elephants, 
boats, pointing fingers and evil eyes. 

I hope they last till I get back 
home again. Then I can say I’m 
shell-shocked — and prove it. 
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{ Rackham Holt sees success of her book 


a great tribute to a great scientist 


Brographer 


To Carver 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Mary 


LTHOUGH Rackham 
A Holt has written half a 
dozen books, “George 
Washington Carver” is 
the first under her own name. Yet 
she’s only a little more excited about 
its phenomenal success than she was 
about the success of “An American 
Doctor’s Odyssey,”” which she wrote 
for Dr. Victor Heiser, or about the 
autobiographies she ghosted for 
Mrs. Margaret Sanger and John 
Hays Hammond, the millionaire 
miner. 

Her biography of George Wash- 
ington Carver, published in April 
by Doubleday, Doran, became a 
best seller its second week and is 
now in its fourth edition. 

There is nothing of the Great 
I Am about Mrs. Holt. When she 
tells you that only two of the 75 
southern reviews of her new book 
were adverse (they hinted that the 
South could handle its own affairs), 
she adds with all sincerity that 
“that’s the highest tribute that 
could be paid to Dr. Carver.” 

Before she started to write the 
Carver book, her interest in the 


Braggioti 


South and in Negroes and their 
problems was purely academic. 
Brief vacations in Florida had given 
her her only first-hand knowledge 
of the U. S. below the Mason- 
Dixon line. Now she feels she'd 
like to dedicate her life—if she 
could afford it—to helping promote 
understanding between the white 
and Negro races. 

“Elimination of race prejudice is 
inevitable,” said Mrs. Holt. “We're 
just getting around to thinking 
about it now—and it’s pretty feeble 
thinking so far. It will be a grad- 
ual thing. Schools opening their 
doors to both races, so that they 
can be educated together, is the first 
step, of course, and has already be- 
gun. As long as we perpetuate 
segregation, the gulf will never be 
bridged. 

“Any race which can produce 
Carver, Marian Anderson, Countee 
Cullen, Booker T. Washington, 
Paul Robeson, Langston Hughes 
and a host of other brilliant people 
is obviously the equal of any race 
on earth and is bound to be recog- 
nized as such.’ 
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To write “George Washington 
Carver,” Mrs. Holt spent eight 
months altogether at Tuskegee Uni- 
versity, where the scientist worked. 

“On my first visit,” she said, “I 
saw Dr. Carver only once. He was 
most polite. He said, ‘How do you 
do? I hope you're having a pleas- 
ant stay here. And now please ex- 
cuse me. I’m very busy.’ Exactly 
the same thing happened on my 
second visit. He had absolutely no 
interest in himself or what was 
going to be written about him. 

“On my third trip I learned that 
he took early morning walks in the 
woods and I trailed along with him. 
When he found out that I was in- 
terested in things that grow, he 


began to talk a little. I finally 
convinced him that it was his duty 
to talk about himself so the world 
could know about him. 


“We had a pleasant and happy 
relationship for five months. He 
trusted me—showed me scrap-books 
and notes that he'd never before 
shown to a living soul. He wanted 
very much to see the book finished. 
As you know, he died in January 
and never did see it.” 

Mrs. Holt’s plans for the future 
are vague. “I have a feeling it 
will be a long time,” she said, “be- 
fore I find another book that will 
interest me to write as much as Dr. 


Carver's. 


J. ERNEST WILKINS, Negro Phi Beta Kappa, ad- 
dressed the American Mathematical Society at Columbia 
University last winter. In 1940, when 16, Wilkins was 
graduated from the University of Chicago, at 17 he ob- 
tained his Master’s degree, at 18 he had his Ph. D. after 
writing a thesis on “Multiple Integral Problems in Para- 
metric Form in the Calculus of Variation.” He studied at 
the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton and has 
become a teacher at Tuskegee Institute. 

His father, a Chicago attorney, is also a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, University of Illinois, 1918, his mother a 
schoolteacher, and his two brothers university matriculants 
at 15. 

Key Reporter, Phi Beta Kappa Magazine 


{| Noted poet wonders if our riots 


mean return to the law of “kill” 


Back To The Jungle? 


Condensed from Chicago Daily Times 


By Carl Sandburg 


INCE Detroit’s blowoff of 

S blood with death by or- 

deal—and the ordeal 

favoring the whites as 

against the number of Negroes sac- 

rificed — we might incline toward 
a decision. 

We might decide that the jungle 
still lives. 

We might decide that under 
given conditions civilization, law 
and order, the books and the proph- 
ets, clothes and all the haberdashery 
giving man vesture so he looks 
high, wide and handsome — they 
all go—they all drop off — and 
man is naked, hairy, guttural, seek- 
ing his kill and knowing what it is 
he wants to kill. 

We might decide that as in Chi- 
cago in 1919, when the death toll 
was almost as high on both sides as 


CARL SANDBURG is the great 
American poet, who is considered one 
of the foremost experts on the life of 
Lincoln. From a reporter on the Chi- 
cago Daily News, he rose to the heights 
of literary fame with his well-known 
poems and later with his works on the 
Great Emancipator. 


in Detroit in 1943, the convulsion 
of violence will lead to certain re- 
sults. 

The Negroes, it will be found, 
are staying on in Detroit in about 
the same numbers as before. They 
will be found unwilling to accom- 
modate those white men who came 
with guns, clubs and stones crying, 
“We're going to make it too hot 
for any nigger to stay in Detroit.” 

And every day, week, month and 
year that they stay on in Detroit at 
their jobs, here and there alongside 
of white men, they will be clinch- 
ing deeper their rights to work and 
furthermore their rights to holding 
down jobs under the same roof with 
white men. 

And supporting them in their 
rights will be the leadership of the 
mightiest industrial union of work- 
ers in America—the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. 

Memorable out of the shame of 
the mass murder of Negroes by 
white men were the declarations of 
its officers and spokesmen. 

Time works changes. It is good 
to see the UAW spokemen make 
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their decisive stand against violence 
and discrimination. It is good to 
see Bishop Sheil and his Catholic 
Youth Organization also working 
steadily against the chances of any 
such useless strong-arm stuff as De- 
troit saw this June. It is good to 
see the official journal of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor printing 
each week a column of news and 
comment written by a Negro work- 
er whose sober face is made known 
to readers by a halftone cut. Dur- 
ing the 1919 riots the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor was indifferent 
and noncommital. 


Emperor 3 Housekeeper 


Time works changes. It is a long 
time now since Harriet Beecher 
Stowe opening her mail one morn- 
ing found in an envelope two Ne- 
gro ears—quite a while but not so 
very long. Only a little farther 
back than the day Senator Charles 
Sumner of Massachusetts rose in the 
United States Senate and demanded 
to know why a presumptuous driver 
of a one-horse street car should re- 
fuse to stop and take on as a passen- 
ger a Negro willing to pay his fare 
with a newly minted nickel from 
the United States mint near by. 


HOUSEKEEPER, lady in waiting and adviser on 


American affairs to the Negus Haile Selassie of Ethiopia 
and his Empress (Negusta) turns out to be a pink-cheeked, 
gtay-haired American woman from Hutchinson, Minn., by 
the name of Mrs. Della Hanson. Mrs, Hanson is virtually 
the third most important person in Ethiopia. 

Herbert Hanson and his wife, Della, arrived in Addis 
Ababa ten years ago as missionaries for the Seventh-Day 
Adventist Church. They stuck it out through the Italian 
invasion, nursing the Ethiopian wounded. After a 1939 
furlough, they were back in Addis Ababa when the British 
arrived. Mrs. Hanson produced the only U. S. flag in Addis 
Ababa for the British march-in. Haile Selassie promptly 
began looking for a housekeeper. The wife of the capital's 
native mayor suggested Mrs. Hanson. Mrs. Hanson not 
only accepted the job but also took over the Ethiopian royal 
family in toto. She has introduced strawberry shortcake, 
angel-food cake, potato salad, cold cuts to the Ethiopian 
diet. She buys the Empress’ clothes, superintends the five 
palace cooks, writes the menus and runs the palace staff 
of 50. 
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| Rochester can’t get excited about race 
prejudice—not on $100,000 per year 


Gold That Epiglottis 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By Florabell Muir 


HEN the Negro went into 
VJ he rolled him- 

self a natural. He has 

known for years that Hol- 
lywood is the green pastures and 
has battered away at the studio 
gates with the steadfast patience for 
which he is noted. But it was not 
until Hattie McDaniel marched up 
amid the hurrahs of Hollywood's 
assembled elite to accept an Oscar 
for playing Scarlett O’Hara’s col- 
ored mammy that the Negro began 
to click in a big way. 

That historic event seems to have 
started something. This year has 
seen the release of the first all- 
colored film, Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
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number of newspapers since and at pres- 
ent is Southern California correspondent 
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et’s Cabin in the Sky, with Jack 
Benny’s Rochester, real name Eddie 
Anderson, heading a cast that in- 
cludes Ethel Waters and the comely 
Lena Horne. Twentieth Century- 
Fox made Stormy Weather, with 
Bill Robinson, and virtually all the 
other studios are plotting pictures 
with Negroes in the top spots. 
Rochester is the first colored star 
to rate a juicy long-term contract 
with fat raises at option time and a 
clause permitting him to accept out- 
side engagements. He struts in the 
van of a growing group of per- 
formers whose lilting rhythms, sly 
humors and robust personalities 
constitute a staple item of Holly- 
wood’s stock in trade. Around the 
lot this year they’re predicting that 
he will be the next sepia star to 
plant an Oscar on his mantelpiece. 
“A colored man’s just gotta 
laugh,” Rochester assured me. 
“Take me. If I don’t laugh I reckon 
pretty quick I'd die. And other 
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folks ain’t no different.” 

Rochester's family stems from the 
tragic-heroics of John Brown of 
Osawatomie. Abolitionists looked 
after his grandparents, who were 
smuggled out of the deep South 
into bleeding Kansas just prior to 
the Civil War. He was born at 
Oakland, California, in 1906, the 
year of the San Francisco earth- 
quake. Both his parents were show 
folks. The father, Big Ed Ander- 
son, was a minstrel performer, and 
the mother, Ella Mae, walked the 
tightwire in circuses until a fall 
broke a lot of her bones and ruined 
her nerve. 

“I like white folks,” says Roch- 
ester, ‘‘and they like me. We knows 
how to get along with each other.” 

Roch — which is the way Benny 
and the gang address him — got 
his first important break on the 
radio. That was six years ago this 
spring, on Easter Sunday, 1937. He 
nad put in a decade preparing him- 
self by playing in road shows 
through the Middle and Far West, 
singing, dancing, clowning in back- 
street theaters and frowzy honky- 
tonks. 

Last year he earned better than 
$100,000, and you can’t get him 
into any arguments about race prej- 
udice. He’s agin the spouters on 
both sides of the fence. The Amer- 
ica he knows set the African slaves 
free and is now, by and large, giv- 
ing them a better and broader op- 
portunity to stand on their own 
merits than a racial minority ever 
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received anywhere else. You don't 
preach discontent from the downy 
comfort of a $50,000 mansion, 
which is the kind of house Roch- 
ester lives in. 

Lady Luck has ridden with him 
all the way. It was a tremendous 
break, without anyone realizing it, 
when he got a job peddling the San 
Francisco Bulletin near the Ferry 
Building, foot of Market Street, at 
the age of twelve. Up to that time, 
his old man had entertained great 
hopes that this son of his would 
sing a good enough tenor to earn 
his living at it. Competing with 
leather-lunged kids selling papers, 


however, proved rough on the vocal — 


cords. Big Ed finally made the boy 
quit, but by then it was too late. 

“You've gone and ruined your 
voice,” he reproached sadly. 

It was a sore blow. Yet many 
years afterward Rochester was able 
to pan the gravel in his epiglottis 
and come up with a rich vein of 
gold. 


j 
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Today his voice is his trade-mark ; 
a grinding rasp that sounds like a 
crosscut saw biting through a knot 
in a hardwood log. 

“I only wish my ole pappy was 
alive to hear me,” he says. ‘That 
would be something.” 

I think his experience with race 
horses reveals the kind of guy he is 
more clearly than anything else. He 
says he learned to love horses when 
he took his first “paying job,” which 
was with James Pickett, a manu- 
facturer of mattresses at San Bruno, 
California. Prior to that he had 
earned odd dollars collecting fire- 
wood around contracting jobs in 
Oakland and selling it to eke out 
the family income. Mr. Pickett let 
him have a horse to ride and taught 
him how to take care of it. 

“I got respect for work from that 
man,” Roch says. ‘He used to tell 
me I wouldn’t get nowhere without 
working my way, and he was right.” 

When he landed in the heavy 
sugar he bought a so-called race 
horse named Mustard Seed. 

Incidentally, he still owns that 
old goat and loves him with a per- 
verse affection that greatly vexes 
Anthony Ellis Silvers, his trainer, 
who believes that a racing stable 
should be no hospice for consistent 
losers. 

After getting his feet wet in the 
game, and enjoying the importance 
it gave him, Roch shopped around 
and collected a fair stable, among 


them a pretty good plater named 
Up and Over. On a February aft- 
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ernoon in 1940 he went out to 
Santa Anita to watch Up and Over 
run. As an owner, Roch belonged 
to the exclusive Turf Club coterie 
along with such movie magnates as 
Louis B. Mayer, Harry M. Warner, 
Mervyn LeRoy, George Raft, Don 
Ameche and David Butler. 

Up and Over had a forward posi- 
tion when the horses began round- 
ing the stretch turn. There was a 
scramble and a mix-up. Up and 
Over went down and under. By the 
time Roch got to the fallen animal, 
the track veterinarian, diagnosing 
the injury as a broken leg, was 
ready with his pistol to administer 
the mercy shot. 

Roch said, ‘Don’t shoot my hoss. 
Leave him to me.” 

The miracle is that he cured him. 
In the library at Paramount Studio 
he found a book on horse anatomy 
and studied it carefully. Up and 
Over’s sesamoid bone in his right 
hind leg had been fractured, which 
normally means curtains for a thor- 
oughbred. Rochester engaged a 
surgeon whose professional interest 
was aroused. I saw Up and Over 
romping like a colt only a few 
weeks ago. 

Rochester's most prized posses- 
sion is Burnt Cork, the horse he 
bought as a colt at Saratoga for 
$400. 

Although there is a maxim that 
not one in ten of the yearlings ped- 
dled at Saratoga ever wins a race, 
Burnt Cork made out pretty well in 
stake competition. Last summer he 
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won a race at Arlington. The next 
day his owner, who was then mak- 
ing Cabin in the Sky, delighted the 
gang at Metro by showing up in the 
costume of a Kentucky colonel and 
requesting his fellow actors to ad- 
dress him as Colonel Rochester. 

It was while thus jubilating over 
Corky’s triumph that the gravel- 
throated comedian began touting 
his horse as the next Derby winner. 
He tipped off his friends, including 
Jack Benny. The result at Churchill 
Downs added nothing to Roches- 
ter’s prestige as a judge of horse- 
flesh. 

However, even though Burnt 
Cork finished absolutely last, Roch 
got a lot of lovely publicity out of 
the affair. And he still likes Burnt 
Cork. 

It's almost impossible to make 
Rochester live up to rules. Jack 
Benny fines him fifty dollars every 
time he’s late for rehearsal or the 
broadcast. No Hollywood director 
has been brash enough to try this 
yet. Benny can get away with it 
because Roch idolizes him. Jack ne- 
gotiates all his movie contracts and 
reserves the privilege of okaying his 
lines. Rochester rarely protests. 
The radio program is, after all, the 
big source of his fame and fortune. 

Dance directors can’t get Roch to 
rehearse, but when it’s time to shoot 
the scene he always comes up with 
a routine that has never yet failed 
to be a rampant click. He does his 
practicing under the tutelage of 
deft old Willie Covan, a Negro 
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maitre de danse who taught most of 
the great terpers, including Bill 
Robinson, how to sing with their 
feet. 

The house that a gravelly epi- 
glottis built is very much like the 
Taj Mahals of other movie stars. 
Early American is the keynote. Roch 
reserved the biggest upstairs room 
for his elaborate miniature railroad. 
Adjoining this is his ‘rock room,” 
which contains piles of specimens 
from the California gold country. 
He has explored this terrain and 
claims to have discovered ore that 
assays thirty-eight dollars to the ton. 
He’s mighty cagey about it, natur- 
ally enough, and says he won't 
bother to work the lode until the 
world settles down to peace. 

The upstairs library and Roch’s 
leather-trimmed den are a clutter of 
well-thumbed volumes. The motion- 
picture theater in the basement has 
been transferred into a bomb shelter 
for the duration. 

The garage is another clutter of 
the impedimenta of the inquiring 
mind — Jathes, drill presses, tools 
in such crowded array that the three 
Rochester automobiles stand out- 
side, winter and summer. Since no 
movie star's manse is complete with- 
out a swimming pool, Roch has 
one, and a dandy, with cabanas and 
showers. Neither he nor his wife 
Mamie has ever wet a foot in 
it, but thirteen-year-old Willie, 
Mamie’s son by a prior marriage, 
brings the neighborhood kids in all 
the time. 
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Mention money to Rochester and 
he clams up. He said to me, “Sure, 
I've had some prosperity,” and 
subtly let me know the bars were up 
on that topic. Another sideline 
he takes pleasure in is providing 
work for forty colored men and 
women in his pilot-chute factory at 
San Diego. “Yes, we own a de- 
fense plant,” Mamie told me proud- 
ly. Thus far, the only practical 
good it’s done Rochester is to get 
him a C gasoline ration card. Oth- 
erwise it’s as much a financial head- 
ache as his night club was. 

He was sold on the pilot-chute 
proposition —a pilot chute is at- 
tached to the regular parachute — 
by Skippy Smith, a colored para- 
chute jumper, who runs the plant. 
A San Diego outfit has contracted 
for the factory’s output and all may 
be well in the future. 

There is an almost father-and-son 
relationship between Rochester and 
Jack Benny. The Rochester luck 
was working overtime on a trip that 
Benny made West with his radio 
troupe back in 1937. A colored 
porter on their car was a card, a 
born philosopher comedian. Eddie 
Beloin and Bill Morrow, Benny’s 

writers, conceived the idea of put- 
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ting such a character on the -radio 
program. Jack agreed and the call 
went out for candidates. Rochester, 
then heading the floor show in a 
Culver City night spot, was elected. 

He got seventy-five dollars for 
his first broadcast. The public’s re- 
sponse was instantaneous, and today 
Benny’s Crossley would probably 
dip sharply if Rochester left the 
program. Naturally, therefore, you 
will occasionally hear gossip in 
Hollywood to the effect that Jack is 
jealous of his colored protégé. 

To this, Benny retorts, ‘Has it 
hurt me any to be known as the guy 
who discovered Rochester?” And 
when Benny was making arrange- 
ments to go abroad to entertain sol- 
diers this summer, and was told that 
he could take along only one of his 
gang, the one he chose was the 
amiable little colored trouper with 
sandpaper voice. 

“How did you happen to call 
him Rochester?” I once asked 
Benny. 


“I don’t remember,” Jack said. 
“But anyway, Roch is not one to 
look a gift name in the mouth. 


After all, 1 might have called him 
Schenectady.” 


| | 
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WHO’S WHO 


i, 2. 3. 
is a composer, first is king on the is tops on the 
name is really Ed- piano, came out of straight saxophone. d 
ward. Kansas City. j 


4. 5. 6. 
is the only band won fame with his is acknowledged 
leader that plays a world-famous “Hi- master of the trum- 
vibraharp. de-ho.” pet. 


(See Answers on Inside Back Cover) 


How many of these outstanding Negro band leaders can you identify? 
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of post-war colonial setup 


{| Free French governor gives foretaste 


Condensed from the book, “Africa: Facts And Forecasts” 


By Albert Q. Maisel 


HE LARGE, strategically 
icaportant though relatively 
undeveloped region known 
as French Equatorial Africa 
early moved out of Vichy’s sphere. 
Here, in an area four times the 
size of France itself, all that was 
good in the old France's relations 
with the native people survived 
and, in fact, grew and flourished 
under the driving force of war. 
Here we have had a foretaste of 
what Africa might mean to the 
cause of the United Nations if the 
mative people could be made to 
see this as their war as well as ours. 
French Equatorial Africa, under 
the Fighting French, has not ceased 
to be a colony. Its natives are still 
a subject people, exploited by the 
ruling power. No revolution has 
occurred, yet much progress has 
been made here while only retro- 
gression into the black depths of 
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Fascist racism occurred in the Vichy- 
held areas. 

French Equatorial Africa’s gov- 
ernor provides a most interesting 
example of what Africa might 
mean to the cause of the United 
Nations. 

He is Felix Eboué, formerly the 
governor of the Chad region around 
Fort Lamy, the first territory to 
break from Vichy and declare for 
the anti-Nazi cause. 

Felix Eboué, Frenchman, born in 
the South American French colony 
of Guiana, is a Negro, full-blooded 
and even blacker of skin than most 
of the natives of the equatorial 
belt he governs. 

Educated in France, he has been 
in the Colonial Service since 1911, 
rising gradually through the min- 
istry’s hierarchy to become first, 
governor of the Island of Guade- 
loupe and then, in 1936, governor 
of the Chad province. 

It was only after Eboué came 
over to General Charles De Gaulle 
that the European governors of the 
other four provinces of Equatorial 
Africa took the bit in their teeth 
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and likewise declared for freedom, 
thus providing a base for the 
United Nations of inestimable val- 
ue, particularly in respect to air- 
ways. The new airports, built 
largely in Eboué’s Chad territory, 
form an essential link in the Amer- 
ican-British airlines that span the 
continent from Liberia to Cairo and 
make possible the rapid shipment 
of planes and special equipment, 
as well as personnel, not only to 
Egypt but to Iran, Iraq, and Russia 
as well. 

Yet Eboué’s importance lies not 
alone in the military sphere. This 
man, whose life had been devoted 
to the liberation of the African 
Negro, has not contented himself 
with the promise of a better day 
after the war. He has undertaken 
virtually to revolutionize French 
colonial policy during the combat. 

Thus, his experiments as gover- 
nor general of all Equatorial Africa 
under De Gaulle provide, in micro- 
cosm, a demonstration of the results 
that could be obtained by social 
changes initiated now as a means 
of furthtring both the develop- 
ment of Africa and the prosecution 
of the war. 

Eboué saw the essential fallacy 
in the old French policy of edu- 
cating, Europeanizing, and Galliciz- 
ing a small minority of the natives 
to form a native elite. This assim- 
ilation into the body of the French 
governing class had much to be 
said in its favor. But it served to 


detach the native elite from the 
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mass of the natives, while the in- 
fluence of new economic forms, 
i.e., the plantation system and the 
opening of mines and factories, 
served rapidly to break down and 
shatter the highly developed tribal 
traditions and folkways of the main 
body of the native population. 

Thus, two strata of natives were 
being formed. One, the small 
group of Gallicized elite, separated 
from the other which suffered all 
the evils of “civilization” while be- 
ing deprived of the leadership that 
could help it along its own path of 
progress. 

Eboué’s first decree, as governor 
general of Free French Africa, 
sought to set up a mew system in 
which native political institutions 
would be preserved as a means of 
conserving native cultural tradi- 
tions. He aimed for the eventual 
full emancipation not of the elite 
alone, but of the whole body of 
French African Negroes. Requi- 
site for the attainment of this goal, 
Eboué puts first, improvement of 
living conditions and protection and 
development of native institutions. 

Political self-determination would 
gradually follow the establishment 
of a basis for its growth, a basis 
built not on the narrow apex of the 
pyramid, the elite, but on a broad 
base of economically adjusted, lo- 
cally self-governing native institu- 
tions. 

In general outline, this plan 
seems to differ little from the Brit- 
ish policy of “indirect rule,” which 


was first dev »ped in the adjacent 


British color of Nigeria. The 
essential difference lies in the pur- 
pose of the policy. For the British 
colonial administrators have uti- 
lized the native trial forms of or- 
ganization in order to rule more 
economically and efficiently, but 
essentially in order to rule. Eboué’s 
plan would utilize the same insti- 
tutions, thus avoiding the detribali- 
zation inherent in the old French 
policy. But it would use these in- 
stitutions as a base for eventual na- 
tive rule. 

Undoubtedly, many among the 
native African leaders will decry 
the difference between the two poli- 
cies, will see in Eboué’s proposals 
only a reformist gradualism, a mod- 
ified version of the white man’s 
older promises that have never been 
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adequately fulfilled. This dispute 
will only be settled with the pass- 
age of time, as the situation devel- 
ops in Africa. 

But, almost without exception, 
native leaders in Africa today de- 
mand, for today, essentially what 
Eboué and the Free French have 
promised and started to initiate. 

The Free French policy must be 
judged, therefore, largely on the 
basis of its accomplishments in two 
directions: one, the development of 
native well-being, and the other, 
the effective prosecution of the war 
effort. For failure in the latter 
would spell failure to achieve the 
former goal as well. 

Examining the Free French 
achievements in the zone of im- 
provement of native conditions, we 
will find much to praise. Eboué 
has opposed the recruiting of na- 
tives for plantation and industrial 
work, encouraging instead the de- 
veloping of small native-owned 
farms. Where the plantation form 
of farming has advantages over the 
individually held or tribally held 
plots, the Free French have en- 
couraged the development of native 
co-operative societies to work such 
farms. 

In the recruiting of native labor 
for mines and public works, such as 
the building of airfields, the new 
policy has called for the resettle- 
ment not only of the laborers them- 
selves but of their entire families 
and the building of new communi- 
ties for this shifted population. It 
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doesn’t sound like much, until you 
compare this viewpoint with that 
inherent in the Nazi-Vichy philoso- 
hy. 

in terms of rapid de- 
velopment, however, the new ad- 
ministration has achieved much de- 
spite an initial lack of resources and 
the paucity of foreign aid accorded 
the Free French during 1940 and 
1941. 

The port of Pointe Noire has 
been built into one of the most 
complete and modern on the Guiana 
coast. Duala, Libreville, Brazzaville, 
and Port Gentil have grown like 
boom towns. The output of crude 
rubber has trebled since 1938. Zinc, 
lead, titanium, and tin are being 
exported in ever large quantities to 
Britain and the United States. 

And meanwhile, an army of over 
fifty thousand men has been built 
up, an army which played an im- 
portant part in the campaigns 
against the Italians, despite the 
tremendous areas of desert waste 


Trouble In P. aradise 


that separate it from the settled 
regions on the Libyan coast. 

Scores of airfields and tributary 
beacons, roads, and radio stations 
have been built. To trans-African 
roads, each nearly two thousand 
miles in length, have been com- 
pleted so that traffic between the 
coast and Egypt may not have to 
rely entirely upon the carrying 
ability of air transports. 

While, in the Vichy empire, pro- 
duction and the rights of the na- 
tives both languished, the Free 
French, or, as they are now styled, 
the Fighting French, under a Negro 
leader, have worked wonders in 
both interrelated fields under the 
impact of the war. 

They have, it is true, barely 
scratched the surface. But that 
scratching is a token of what may 
yet be made to occur, in ever widen- 
ing regions, if we do not permit 
Africa to become a backwater of 
the war, now the Nazi menace is 
less immediate in the African zone. 


A NEGRO walked into the office of the area rent con- 


trol administrator at Memphis recently and asked if anyone 
could tell him who his landlord was. He was told that his 
landlord was the man to whom he paid rent. 

“I don’t pay no rent,” the Negro said. ‘You see, about 
nine years ago I found a house vacant and moved in, I been 
there ever since and ain’t never paid no rent.” 

“Well, then,” said the clerk, “what are you worrying 
about? You have no complaint.” 

“I know that. But if somebody don’t fix that roof I'm 


gonna move out.” 
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{ Boys learn soon that 
bullets know no color 


Army Builds Men 


Condensed from Liberty 


By Sgt. Lloyd Shearer 


ETE CHANEY had lived his 
entire young life of twenty- 
three years in the United 
States, a democracy ; and yet, 

it seems, like so many of us, he 
never knew what democracy really 
was until the war brought him into 
the army. 

When he first joined my outfit, 
almost two years ago, he was quick- 
ly typed by the other enlisted men 
as a stinker. He wasn’t half bad as 
rookies go, but he couldn’t under- 
stand why a college man had to 
pick up cigarette butts along with 
an illiterate Tennessee hillbilly. 

“Cripes,” he used to complain, 
“I’m an accountant, not a street 
cleaner.” 

He couldn’t see sharing his ciga- 
rettes or newspapers or cookies from 
home with a fellow in the 
next bunk who spent all his time 
reading Superman. He couldn’t see 
a lot of things, like room orderly 
and fatigue clothes and washing 
windows, and as a result the men 
couldn’t see him — couldn't see him 
at all. 


For a while Pete had a tough 


time of it. “The lone wolf” the fel- 
lows used to call him. But it didn’t 
last long. The army taught him, as 
it did us, that twenty-mile hikes, 
hunger, fifty-pound packs, thirst, 
sore feet, sleepless nights, the whine 
of bullets, and lastly the visit of 
Death fall alike on the rich and the 
poor, the Negro, the Jew, and the 
Catholic. 

After hiking fifteen miles in the 
hot sun, it made absolutely no dif- 
ference to Pete who gave him a 
swig of water, an illiterate or a 
Ph. D. When he desperately want- 
ed a cigarette in the field, he never 
asked the man who gave it to him 
whether he came from an exclusive 
suburb or a city slum. 

Naturally, the knife cut both 
ways. Having experienced want 
himself, Pete began to give unself- 
ishly of whatever he had. 

Pete learned a lot in the army. 
He came from the South and at the 
outset was true to type. 

But the army changed that, too. 
The army showed him that Negro 
troops could outmarch him any day 
in the week. 
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“They drill better than we do,” 
Pete conceded, ‘because they have 
natural rhythym. But surely they're 
not as intelligent as we are.” 

After a Negro sergeant got 
through teaching him how to com- 
pute firing data, Pete even had his 
doubts about that. 

I remember, before he left for 
Australia, how genuinely enthusias- 
tic he was about a Negro engineer- 
ing outfit which was stationed at 
our post. 

“Talk about flashy units,” he used 
to argue. “Listen, buddy. Your 
company can’t come near the For- 
tieth Engineers. They're tops.” 

Of course there wasn’t a com- 
plete breakdown of a long estab- 
lished prejudice in Pete; but there 
were healthy indications that it was 
beginning to crack. 

I think it really broke wide open 
when four New Guinea natives car- 
ried Pete on a stretcher for ten 
miles. Later, when he was brought 
back to a hospital on the Australian 
mainland, he wrote me about his 
adventures. I'd like to quote part 
of the letter: 

“Kahn, who is doing a profile on 
General Harding for some maga- 
zine in the States, pulled in from 
Buna yesterday and told me the 
Japs got Bill Goldstein. Bill, as I 
wrote you, was the fellow who 
saved my life by picking off that 
Japanese lieutenant who came at me 
with his samurai sword... . 

“Bill’s death made me think of 
quite a few serious things. It made 


me think of the days back in North 
Carolina when a fellow like Pelley 
and some other nuts went around 
denouncing the Jews. And a lot of 
people listened to them, me in- 
cluded. Not that I took them seri- 
ously, but I listened. 

“And about the Negroes. Four 
of those natives we call Fuzzy 
Wauzzies brought me out of Buna. 
And most of the supply work down 
here has been done by Negroes. 
They're the best workers in the 
army... . All I can say is that if 
any one’s going to get anything out 
of this war, the Negro is entitled to 
a full share.” 


That was just one portion of 
Pete’s letter, but it reflected his ma- 
turity, the awakening in him of a 
social consciousness and the finding 
of true democracy. 


The war is teaching Pete and all 
his ten million buddies that a bullet 
does not stop in mid-flight to read 
the name, color, and creed on a sol- 
dier’s dog tag. 

Pete and his buddies want a bet- 
ter and more tolerant world when 
the shooting and shouts and shells 
of this war are over. They intend 
to have it, too, because through 
danger and hardship and teamwork 
each of them has been finding out 
what a swell guy the other fellow is. 
Each of them is observing how Jew 
and Gentile, rich and poor, white 
and black, ignorant and educated 
come through equally well when 
Uncle Sam has his chips down. 


{| Migration, bitterly opposed in South, 
is only hope for Negro America 


Go Vorth, Man! 


Condensed from New Republic 


By Thomas Sancton 


RESIDENT Roosevelt is 
faced with a race problem 
as grave as the one which 
faced Lincoln. 

The tragedy is that he almost cer- 
tainly does not know this. The 
President has shown greatness as a 
military leader, and history may ac- 
cord him a fuller measure than we 
dream. Yet, if he continues to lose 
his grip on domestic issues, his fail- 
ure as a President may in the end 
be even greater. 

If it happens, history must ren- 
der a merciless verdict against the 
little group of yes-men and intrigu- 
ers who are his immediate advisers. 

What have they been telling Mr. 
Roosevelt for months and years 
about the race crisis? 

Okay, boss. Okay, okay, okay. 
It’s all okay, boss. Everything will 
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blow over. Don’t get excited. 
Don’t get worried. Don’t think un- 
pleasant thoughts, boss. It will all 
blow over. We'll dust off this Ne- 
gro delegation for you. 

Long ago, a year ago at least, 
when riot rumors and hysteria had 
already swept the South; when cit- 
ies like Memphis and Norfolk and 
others had all but been plunged 
into the first, inevitable race riots; 
when Ku Klux Klan oratory was 
lighting the fuses of Mobile and 
Beaumont and Detroit (and others 
yet to come) ; the President should 
have come to this nation and talked 
to us as he did on the coal strike, 
on black markets, on war bonds, on 
a score of other subjects which al- 
ready have been buried by the rub- 
ble of history. 

Why, in these months when the 
peril of open race war hung upon 
the air, hasn’t Mr. Roosevelt come 
to us with one of his greatest 
speeches, speaking to us as Ameti- 
cans, speaking to us as the great 
mongrel nation; immigrants (and 
the descendants of immigrants) all 
of us; none of us the master race, 
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none of us independent of the 
other; why hasn’t he come to us 
and talked to us in the simple and 
genuine language that Lincoln 
might have used, why hasn’t he 
come waking memories of the old 
American dream, of live and let 
live, of a land where all men are 
endowed with inalienable rights, of 
a country where all are created 
equal? We are a people often cruel 
and cynical; but a great moment 
does not fail to move us. 

Why does not the President 
come to us NOW with such a 
speech? He must! The race situa- 
tion is not okay, Mr. Roosevelt, 
whatever the subtle men whisper. 
There will be other riots in Amer- 
ica. Only a strong federal policy 
may prevent them. 

There are many things that could 
be done to create a strong federal 
policy. (Even this casual citing of 
possible methods seems futile when 
we cannot get a speech out of Mr. 
Roosevelt.) There has been recent 
competent study in the field by 
people like Carey McWilliams, 
whose book, “Brothers Under the 
Skin,” develops impelling argu- 
ments for establishing race rela- 
tions on the basis of an affirmative 
national policy. 

He suggests a National Fair Ra- 
cial Practices Act paralleling the 
Wagner Act, with an enforcement 
arm like the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. McWilliams proposes 
the creation of a congressional com- 
mittee to conduct a broad study of 
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the race problem. It seems to me 
that a report making comprehensive 
recommendations by a board with 
prestige and ability, such as the 
TNEC reports, might also serve 
this purpose. 

There are many things that could 
be done without causing another 
civil war. But all of them, even the 
mildest, will meet with political 
resistance from the South. Whether 
Mr. Roosevelt will be able to meas- 
ure the necessity against the politi- 
cal cost we shall see; he has failed 
miserably to do so in the past. 

Negroes must continue to leave 
the South. Negroes have been a 
fearful element in white Southern 
thinking too long. When their 
numbers grow less in the South, 
when the white Southerner is no 
longer confronted with disturbing 
images like the rural towns on Sat- 
urday nights overrun by a sea of 
black faces, and when Negro labor 
is no longer so abundant and so 
cheap, the white South may begin 
to fear the Negroes less and value 
him more; and then programs may 
be considered even in the South, 
with a fair chance of succeeding. 

One of the most callous and 
tragic elements that has grown up 
in the Southern character is the 
tendency to consider the Negro an 
actual beast of burden, with no 
rights at all, not even the right of 
leaving. Southerners hate the Ne- 
gro, but rather than see their cheap 
labor vanish, they will “put up” 
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with him forever—indeed, insist 
upon it. 

But a program similar to the 
Farm Security Administrafion is 
needed to lend Negro families 
money to get out of the South in 
large numbers and to help them set- 
tle in sections in the North and 
West. Here they will find no para- 
dise, but at least will have a chance 
at a few of the decent things of 
life, and some education. 

Even though the greatest racist 
of them all, Senator Bilbo, proposes 
sending Negroes back to Africa, 
many Southerners would greet with 
howls of rage and anguish any pro- 
posal to aid the migration of dollar- 
a-day cotton pickers. 

But such a program must eventu- 
ally be attempted. The race prob- 
lem, centered as it has been in 
Southern states, has been a cyst in 
our national anatomy. We must 
break it up, absorb it. Like a 
wounded man who, in his pain, 
lashes out against those who would 
help, the Southern people turn on 
the proponents of any kind of 
change, and resent any discussion 
of the problem. This is the deep- 
est tragedy in American history, a 
people of virtue and courage, who 
have been blinded. 

Here is a revealing paragraph 
from an editorial in The Ruston, 
Louisiana, Leader, titled “‘Califor- 
nia Bound.” The editor blames the 
New Deal because his “black boy 
has left after ten years of good and 
faithful service . . . without warn- 
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ing, without providing any relief 
and in doing so he has put us in a 
terribly awkward situation.” 

“. . . He has become the victim 
of our government's thoughtless 
program and has removed one more 
good laborer from the South where 
they are the muscle and backbone 
of our livelihood. Numbers of 
good Negro workmen have left the 
businesses and farms of this parish, 
possibly never to return, and the 
hardship which they are putting 
upon us who need them is going 
to ruin this section of the nation 
unless we find some way to remedy 
the situation. The bad part about 
this is that the very best of our 
Negroes are leaving. Those we have 
educated and trained to be useful 
not only to us but to be leaders 
among their own people are among 
the first ones to go chasing rain- 
bows.” 

It is hard to convey in words 
how deep-seated and ineradicable 
such intellectual brutality can be in 
the South. But the migration of 
the Negro northward and westward 
must continue; and it must continue 
under the guidance of sound fed- 
eral policy so that congestion in a 
few Northern cities will not lead to 
friction and riots as it has in the 
past. But even with the riots of 
the past, even with ghettos like 
Harlem, the Negro people have 
been helped by the migration north- 
ward. 
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The white race must rule supreme 
to protect its purity, integrity and 
creative genius. 

Sen. Eastland of Mississippi 


It is customary in the North to 
think of lynch law in the South as 
a horrible thing, but it has had the 
one extenuating benefit of making 
the South the safest place in the 
world for white women, even in 
areas where there is a preponder- 
ance of men of another race. 

Naussau, L. 1., Review-Star 


Residents in other sections of the 
country have less understanding of 
the Negro and less real tolerance 
for him than we have here in the 


South. 
Macon, Ga., Telegraph 


The imposition of the doctrine of 
social equality is a thing which the 
thinking) Negro leader does not 


want. 
Mobile, Ala., Labor Journal 


It is impossible to expect Ameri- 
can boys in uniform to regard the 
pigmented races—even those fight- 
ing on our side—as the same kind 
of folks as their own at home. They 
will not do it. 

George E. Sokolsky, N. Y. Sun 
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True to the traditions of our be- 
loved southland, I am for white 
supremacy and race purity, first, last 
and always. ... I lay it down as a 
flat proposition that while I am gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, regardless of 
what congress does with the poll 
tax, Mississippi Negroes are not go- 
ing to belly up to the polls and take 
charge of elections in this state. 


Lester J. Franklin, Mississippi 
candidate for Governor 


There is only one way in which 
Negroes and whites can live to- 
gether peaceably on the same soil 
and that is on a basis of complete 
segregation. 

Rep. lohn Rankin of Mississippi 


Whatever “Negro problem” ex- 
ists in Southern states at this time 
is of recent foreign or Northern 
importation. 

Charleston, S. C., News-Couries 


The Yankees fly their bombers 
with Negroes sitting in them. This 
shows to what a low level Ameri- 
can culture has fallen. 


Alfred Rosenberg, 
German race theorist 


We deceive ourselves if we be- 
lieve that bigotry and intolerance 
are un-American. Prejudice flows 
in the blood of humankind and we 
have never been free of it nor 
ever will be. 

Westbrook Pegler 


{| Great pitcher would like just one test 
of Negro versus white baseball 


Satchel’ 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


By Stanley Woodward 


EROY (SATCHEL) 

/ PAIGE, a man of uncertain 

age, probably is no longer 

the greatest Negro ball 

player, but he is easily the most cel- 

ebrated and the one the dark peo- 

ples of North, South and Central 
America want most to see. 

For eighteen years, until trans- 
portation to the Latin countries col- 
lapsed because of the war, he played 
baseball the year around. A com- 
pany of Venezuelan soldiers once 
had to extricate him from a gang 
of wild-eyed fans who were advanc- 
ing on him with machetes when an 
error cost him a ball game. 

During the game he pitched in 
the high ground of Santo Domingo 
a few years ago, four men were 
hacked to death to straighten out a 
small gambling argument. 

“Them people like ball,’”’ says 
Satch, “but they don’t understand 
what it’s about. When they're ex- 
cited, watch out!’ 

Satchell is a tall, slim man, 
standing 6 feet 31/4 and weighing 
175 pounds. He has been trying to 
gain weight for years but can’t. It 


is difficult to do it when you play 
ball almost every day of your life. 

He wears a stringy, close-cropped 
mustache and gets his hair cut 
short. He has no trouble relaxing. 
He just takes it easy until the time 
comes to bear down in a ball game. 
He has to for reasons of self-con- 
servation because he himself is the 
main exhibit in the Negro baseball 
show and everywhere he goes he has 
to pitch. 

In 1941 he pitched every day for 
thirty days, not always nine innings, 
but always at a good pace as long 
as he was in. 

“When I say I pitched thirty days 
running,” he says, “I mean with 
something on the ball. I don’t mean 
just dropping it in there.” 

There are those who think that 
the great man doesn’t have his real 
fast ball any more, but Satchel 
showed them in the Negro World 
Series of last year when he pitched 
the Monarchs to four straight vic- 
tories over the Homestead Grays. 
The final game was played in Phil- 
adelphia. Satch was moving toward 
that town from Pittsburgh in his 
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modest cerise roadster. Being in a 
hurry, he had opened her up a bit. 

In Lancaster, Pa., he was pinched 
for speeding, taken before the local 
peace officer and fined $3. Inasmuch 
as he makes between $35,000 and 
$40,000 a year, the judicial bite 
was not serious. However, the loss 
of time was. 

He rushed all he could but he 
didn’t get into his uniform until 
the third inning. At this point the 
Grays were leading the Monarchs, 
4 to 3, and there were Grays on 
first and second with none out. 
Satch didn’t have time to throw any 
beforehand. He just went out and 
relieved the pitcher. After he got 
in the box he warmed up by trying 
to catch the runner off first base. 

He would throw one to the batter 
and three to first base. In this way 
he chafed the old souper up to the 
proper temperature and he shut out 
the Grays without hit or run for the 
balance of the game. The Monarchs 
won, 9 to 4. 

Our hero’s stocks in trade are 
speed and control. When he wants 
to throw_a fast ball he can almost 
knock the bat out of the hitter’s 
hands, but he doesn’t throw fast 
balls indiscriminately through the 
groove. He pitches to spots and he 
knows the hitters he faces. 

On occasions he gives uncanny 
demonstrations of control. When 
he warms up he throws between 
two batters who face each other six 
inches apart and he never hits them. 
If you put a wooden box on the 
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plate and set a baseball on top of 
it, Satch will throw from the mound 
and hit the ball at least one out of 
three times. Moreover, he'll bet you. 

Since he first saw a baseball in 
Mobile, Ala., where he claims he 
was born Sept. 22, 1908, he never 
worked at anything else. He turned 
professional at sixteen with a club 
in Chattanooga and subsequently 
has played for teams hailing from 
Birmingham, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Nashville, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Los Angeles and Kansas City. That 
is, he has played for these clubs in 
the summer. In the winter he has 
played all over the northern part of 
South America, Cuba, Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, Mexico, Texas and Cali- 
fornia. 

He claims he once won the presi- 
dency for some South American as- 
pirant, who settled the issue with a 
rival on the outcome of a ball game. 
The game was attended by the 
rival cohorts which bristled with 
machetes. Satchel’s guy won be- 
cause Satch had brought along nine 
members of the Pittsburgh Craw- 
fords. 

But he didn’t wait around to be 
appointed Postmaster General. As 
soon as he was paid he got the hell 
out of there. 

Though he claims he is only 
thirty-four years old, and looks 
younger, it is obvious that he cannot 
go up and down the country pitch- 
ing daily baseball forever. Appar- 
ently he has got to the point where 
he knows it, and before he hangs 
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up his glove he wants one thing to 
happen: a game between a Negro 
All-Star team and one comprising 
the best of the white major leagues. 
And he wants to pitch for the dark 
contingent. 

Satchel talked about his obsession 
the other day. 

“I would like to pitch against the 
best white club that could be put 
on the field,” he said. “I want to 
see how hard they can hit me and 
I want to see how many I can make 
hit like I want to. 

“There has been a lot of talk 
about colored players in the white 
major leagues and a lot of talk 
about how the colored boys would 
compare. I think we ought to have 
that showdown and get it off our 
chest. Baseball is the only big 
sport in which there has been no 
test between the best white and col- 
ored players. 

“I would like to play against that 
white All-Star team and if the game 
ever comes off, that’s the team 
they’re gonna have to play against 
us.” 
In the course of his career, Satch 
has played plenty of baseball with 
and against white boys. In the Cal- 
ifornia winter league he has played 
with and against a great many of 
the players who made names for 
themselves in organized baseball, 
among them Joe DiMaggio, the 
Waners, Bobo Newsom, Lefty Go- 
mez and most of the others who 
came up from the Pacific Coast a 
few years ago. 
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Satch says he pitched two years 
in the California winter league be- 
fore he lost a game and claims sev- 
eral decisions over the great New- 
som, current Dodger asset. Once 
he nearly got a crack at a major- 
league team, but it fell through. 

A game was arranged between 
Satch’s team and the Pittsburgh 
Pirates in San Bernandino, Calif. 
Posters were put up all over town, 
Satchel says, and everything was 
set. 

The Pirates backed out, however, 
and refused to play. A spokesman 
explained that they had been train- 
ing only a couple of weeks while 
Satchel’s outfit had been playing ball 
all winter. 

In case Satchel ever gets his 
chance to pitch against a first-class 
white team, he is going to change 
his routine for the occasion. On his 
current schedule he pitches three or 
four times a week. 

“If I could just know today, say 
Sunday, that I didn’t have to pitch 
again till Wednesday, then I could 
really let it go. These white boys 
don’t work so hard. They pitch 
maybe every four or five days. They 
would be easy for me. If I could 
do that, I would bear down all the 
time. The way it is now I just have 
to go along as easy as I can and 
lay for the big hitters. 

“I want that game with the white 
boys for myself. They could give 
the money to the Army or Navy or 
anybody, just so’s we could have 
that showdown I was speaking of.” 


{| President gets $30,000 a year while 


native wages are only 25 cents a day 


Inside Story Of 


Condensed from Baltimore Afro-American 


By Michael Carter 


ILLIAM V. S. TUB- 
TUES who takes over the 

top administrative post of 

Liberia on January 3, 1944, 
as president of the minute African 
republic, will be paid about $30,000 
a year. 

Next highest civil salary is ap- 
proximately $6,000 per annum. 

A “civilized” native working in 
the capital city, Monrovia, can earn 
up to $600 a year. 

A “tribesman,” living fifty miles 
back from the sea coast in almost 
unexplored country, may earn about 
25 cents a day at Firestone’s. 

The Firestone rubber company 
controls about one million acres of 
Liberia’s soil and influences every 
Liberian. The state constitution 
makes it impossible for whites to 
buy Liberian ground. Whites may 
lease vast stretches of fertile soil 
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for extremely long periods. The re- 
sult is the same. 

When I talked with President- 
elect Tubman during his recent stay 
in New York evidences of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria’s famous food, pre- 
pared by the world renowned Oscar, 
were splattered on his vest and 
trousers. He placed an Ingersoll 
watch on the small table in front of 
him, and lit a La Corona Perfecto. 

The President- elect said, “A 
wages and hours law, for a mini- 
mum of 25 cents a day, was re- 
cently enacted. It has not yet been 
fully enforced.” 

As low as Firestone wages are 
they are higher than other non-civil 
service wages in Liberia. Mr. Tub- 
man had never considered the “av- 
erage wage’ of workers, nor the 
minimum wage required to support 
life. 

“I never thought of things like 
that: I do not know exactly how 
much is needed. That depends on 
the man’s class and station in life. 
I think that a shilling (25 cents) is 
about adequate.” 

From Captain Alford Russ, mili- 
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tary attache to the Presidential par- 
ty, I learned that: 

A hair cut costs from 10 cents 
to $1.00. 

A visit from one of the 60 odd 
doctors in this country of two mil- 
lion inhabitants costs $5.00. 

A seat in a movie house costs 50 
cents, 

Mr. Tubman is not an avid 
reader. There are no libraries, as 
such, in Liberia. 

On public schools Mr. Tubman 
said, “We have public schools and 
as far as possible we are taking 
them into the interior (the interior 
is exactly fifty miles from the At- 
lantic ocean). There is no need 
for compulsory education as the na- 
tives are thirsty for knowledge.” 

It costs about $6 a term to attend 
school but text books will cost about 
$25. Rural schools are inadequate 
and the school year is not in- 
comparable to a Georgia rural 
school year. 

Except for military roads, built in 
the past year by Americans, the 
country has no road system. Un- 
paved roads extend inland 50 miles. 
They are not connected. It is im- 
possible to drive the length or 
breadth of the country, Mr. Tub- 
man explained, “There are foot 
paths that connect most of the 
roads.” 

Only males, of colored ancestry, 
are allowed to vote. A poll tax of 
$1 is required for the privilege. To 
hold office you must also own at 
least $2,500 in property or cash. 
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Only 200,000 people voted in the 
last election. 

Of the two million inhabitants 
1,800,000 or more communicate 
with the world only by their voices. 
They cannot read or write. The 
country’s newspaper, a wavering 
journal in the main village, Mon- 
rovia, is a weekly. 

Liberia needs trained men. It is 
eager for American colored men and 
women to migrate to the country. 
It wants these people to give their 
abilities to building the country, but 
Mr. Tubman expressed disfavor at 
the American tendency to ‘‘get into 
politics and try to run things. We 
think we do rather well.” 

Because of the lack of skilled 
labor you cannot get a suit dry 
cleaned in Liberia. No radios can’ 
be repaired, no false teeth made, no 
eye glasses and no x-rays. Nor is 
there a working, efficient fire de- 
partment in the entire country. 

Mr. Tubman pointed out that 
there is no need for writers as most 
of the people are illiterate. Inci- 
dentally, no Liberian ever wrote a 
play. There is no live theater in the 
place. 

Apparently there has been some 
friction between the Liberian upper 
crust and the American troops. Mr. 
Tubman told me that American offi- 
cers were entertained in the “better 
class” Liberian homes. Our pri- 
vates, and “lower class’ soldiers 
probably shift for themselves, or as- 
sociate with “low class’ Liberians. 

Nor is there a great deal of frat- 
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ernization between Liberian private 
soldiers and ours. The Liberian 
Army, called the Frontier Force, has 
a full war time complement of 
1,000 men. They are commanded 
by 81 commissioned officers. 

These men wear American uni- 
forms. They never saw a machine 
gun, a tank or a military plane, un- 
til the American colored troops 
landed. 

A private in the Liberian Fron- 
tier Force earns $20 a month. A 
captain earns $120. 

Mr. Tubman says that there is no 
slavery in Liberia. He further said, 
smilingly, that it had never existed. 

Better class people, he told me, 
owned radios. There are no Libe- 
rian radio stations although the 
government is said to control sev- 
eral wireless stations. The ‘better 
class” people listen to English sta- 
tions for radio news and recreation. 

Liberian schools have no histo- 
ries of their country written by 
Liberians. 

Polygamy flourishes in the in- 
terior. A chief, elected by his tribe, 
and confirmed by the President, 
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may have several wives. No effort 
to create a more democratic family 
relationship is considered in Mon- 
rovia. 

Nor is any effort made to develop 
the natives’ folk lore and folk tales. 
The social gulf between these peo- 
ple called “natives” by the classy 
Monrovians, is tremendous. 

These people do the dirty work. 
Upper class Liberians hire scores of 
them for domestic work. They may 
earn as much as $1.50 a week. No 
Monrovian lady would carry a pack- 
age from a grocery store. The na- 
tives do that. 

There are no car or bus lines in 
the country so the natives are not 
Jim Crowed. The social barrier 
does not seem to be impenetrable, 
although all the Presidents have 
been of American extraction. Class 
is based on intangibles and money. 
Color is not a factor. 

Liberia is at a crucial stage in 
her history. A democratic, intelli- 
gent leader can make this into a 
country every colored man can be 
proud of. Her next president will 
be Mr. W. S. V. Tubman. 


DURING THE DECADE from 1930 to 1940, the 
tendency of Negro migration was toward cities. As a result, 
while approximately 9,000,000 of the 12,685,518 Negroes 
in the country still live in what are termed southern areas, 
6,253,588 are urban dwellers; while 2,109,630 of the 
South’s quota live in rural areas, but do not farm. 
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P. atience: 


What Strategy 
or Negroes: 


P. atience 
Ga ressure ? 


By James Boyd 


Condensed from The Nation 


OTHING could be more 
[vss more creditable to 

the Negro’s spirit, than the 

determination to better him- 
self, to obtain an opportunity equal 
to that of other men. The Negro is 
justified in having some plan of 
action, some notion of what he is 
after and of what is the best way to 
go about getting it. 

Roughly two lines of strategy are 
open to Negro leaders. But they 
cannot, as they seem to be trying 
to do now, follow both lines si- 
multaneously. Their choice would 
logically be determined by their 
theory of history. 

If they are of the gradualist 


JAMES BOYD, historical novelist, 
publishes the Plot, a liberal newspaper 
in Southern Pines, North Carolina. In 
1941 he was a member of the Free Com- 
pany, a group of ten writers who pre- 
sented a series of radio programs that 
won the praise of liberals and the con- 
demnation of the American Legion. 


school, the procedure would be to 
exact as much as the white man in 
the present state of the two races is 
willing to concede. That is the 
method by which peoples and 
classes, under the slowly develop- 
ing democratic system, have in the 
past won a measure of justice. It 
is a method which never achieves 
perfect justice and indeed does not 
present, even theoretically, any per- 
fect state toward which the demo- 
crat can strive. But under democ- 
racy there are some things which 
cannot legally be done to a 
Negro or any other man. Under 
a total government, where any 
policy may be promoted and de- 
fended as being in the interest of a 
promised Utopia, there is nothing 
which cannot be done. The Negro 
has under democracy a certain min- 
imum protection, pitiable though 
it may be, and historically these 
minimum rights of oppressed 
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classes in a democracy to tend to 
expand toward equality. 

The other theory of history is, of 
course, the explosive: it holds that 
all progress, so-called, is produced 
by fracturing a social mold—or at 
least by attempts to fracture it. 

In the case of the American Ne- 
gro it would have to be the second 
method. He has not the military 
strength to challenge the white 
man. And it is doubtful whether 
he can get much help. No honest 
American can be happy about the 
Negro’s present lot or anything but 
contemptuous of the whites who 
would worsen or even stabilize it. 

But though Americans fought 
once to free the Negro from slav- 
ery, they will hardly fight again 
over the precise status of a race 
which in the seventy years since it 
was freed has shown an advance 
unparalleled in cultural history and 
which now occupies positions of 
esteem in the arts and in some 
branches of learning, of rank in the 
army, and of influence in Congress. 

In this picture, it is true, there 
are plenty of gaps and inadequa- 
cies to move a well-disposed white 
man to indignation and to further 
effort, but they are not sufficient, 
taken in their historical setting, to 
move him to a crusade. 

The Negro, then, would have to 
fight alone, and the most the explo- 
sivist could hope for would be race 
warfare that could not succeed but 
that, when it burnt itself out, would 
so move the whites to shame by its 
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record of brutality that the Negro’s 
lot would be ameliorated. 

Those who determine the Ne- 
gro’s strategy at this point in our 
history will have to make the 
choice. They cannot benefit from 
both explosion and adaptation. 

The temptation to produce an 
explosion is immense. It is easy; 
the luxury of passion is a grateful 
one; morally there is justification— 
the Negro’s wrongs are bitter—in- 
tellectually there is every reason for 
claiming the abolition of all dis- 
tinction. 

But the real question is whether 
an explosion will retard or acceler- 
ate the Negro’s progress. We can 
try to guess the answer by examin- 
ing the Civil War, the only depar- 
ture from gradualism in our inter- 
nal affairs. The Negro’s advance 
since then has been remarkable, 
but if we look at the history of the 
Negro in other countries where 
slavery was abolished, the long-run 
advantage of the Civil War seems 
more dubious. Far from being ir- 
repressible, the conflict now seems 
to have been synthetically manufac- 
tured over an issue that was in dan- 
ger of being solved peacefully, as it 
was solved in the British Empire, 
by economics and the moral sense 
of mankind. 

As it was, to give the ex-slave the 
vote overnight and at the same time 
disfranchise the white, while de- 
fensible on the grounds of abstract 
justice or of punishment for rebel- 
lion, did in practice so far exceed 
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the cultural limits of both races 
then that reaction was inevitable. 
Its paralyzing effect on Southern 
political intelligence is only too 
well known. 

As matters are developing, the 
attitude of some leaders and of 
most Negro newspapers, intention- 
ally or not, is tending to produce a 
race war. If this attitude is inten- 
tional and if it is adopted by the 
Negro people, it will have to be 
justified by the results. If it is not 
intentional and the war occurs as a 
sort of mass accident, the tragedy 
will be absolute. 

Meanwhile, the possible advan- 
tages of a campaign of gradualism 
are being frittered away. 

This is no place to sentimental- 
ize over the Negro’s virtues. And 
of all substitutes for justice, senti- 
mentality is the most offensive. But 
since some of those virtues, at least, 
are of strategic value, it is permis- 
sible for the Negro to count them 
in planning his campaign. 

His good manners are notable 
and have saved large areas of this 
country from savagery. A magis- 
trate of long experience recently 
remarked, for instance, that Negro’s 
were the only gentlemen in New 
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York. The Negro’s skill with child- 
ren, with the sick, and with animals 
is a by-word among us. His religi- 
ous feeling has brought a sense of 
mystery, love, and reverence to 
Americans. 

If a campaign of gradualism is 
decided on as the most promising, 
these recognized assets should not 
be wasted in a crusade for social 
acceptance; efforts should be con- 
centrated on the economic front. 
Here the enemy is weakest; here the 
Negro’s friends are most numerous. 
Not many Americans deny that a 
Negro ought by rights to have a job 
and pay suited to his skill. With 
economic betterment, social amelio- 
ration is bound to follow; but if 
the Negro reverses the process and 
attacks on the social front, he is 
likely to alienate many who would 
normally stand with him in his eco- 
nomic campaign. 

Above all, let him remember how 
slowly history moves and that all 
must accept responsibility for their 
part in it. He is freer now, but still 
not so free as the white man. How 
fast and how far he travels toward 
equal freedom will be determined 
not by his demands but by his 
brains and character. 


By Horace Cayton 
Condensed from The Nation 


The divergent and contradic- 
tory streams of thought in its cul- 
ture prevent it from even conceiv- 
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ing of a rational approach to a solu- 
tion. The United States thinks of 
itself as a political democracy but 
knows that it maintains a semi- 
caste system within its social order. 

The Negro problem is not new in 
this country. But since the war, as 
a result of the conflict of ideologies, 
it has become a world problem, and 
the United States must now do 
something about it. It must act not 
merely for moral reasons, to right 
the social injustices involved, but 
for motives of self-interest, indeed, 
of self-preservation. 

And how about the Negroes; 
how do they feel? Many white 
persons who have inquired have 
been frightened by the answers they 
obtained. A change so profound 
that few persons realize its fateful 
meaning is taking place in the men- 
tality of the American Negro. He 
has experienced of late an upsurge 
of feeling which has given him a 
new sense of his own dignity and 
of his relationship to world events. 

The war has confronted the Ne- 
gro with a situation which has 
forced him to sharpen his thinking 
and define for himself the role 
which he wishes to play in Amer- 
ican civilization. The cenflict be- 
tween the pressure which was forc- 
ing him into a caste position and 


HORACE R. CAYTON is director of 
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cago, a columnist for the Pittsburgh 
Courier, and coauthor with G. S. 
Mitchell of ‘Black Workers and the 
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the' slogans for democracy which 
raised his expectation of complete 
citizenship have developed in him 
a new critical consideration of his 
position in the social structure of 
the country and a new attitude to- 
ward the theory and practice of 
democracy. 

The change in the Negro’s men- 
tality has come about so rapidly 
that few people—even Negroes— 
realize its extent. It is expressed in 
his refusal to accept segregation 
without complaint even in the 
armed forces—numbers of Negroes 
have gone to prison rather than 
fight in a Jim Crow army—in im- 
petuous individual defiance of cul- 
tural patterns of racial subordina- 
tion, in the hysterical oratory of 
excited speakers for Negro right. 
But underneath all this is a deter- 
mination to become a full citizen, 
to plan and think for himself re- 
gardless of past friends and old 
leaders. 

The basic issues in the Negro’s 
struggle have changed. While at 
first Negro demands were simply 
for Negro rights, now they are for 
democratic rights for all peoples 
throughout the world. While at 
first many Negroes were sullen and 
wished to see this country brought 
to its knees and made to realize 
that without them the war could 
not be won, and while at first they 
wished to withhold their participa- 
tion until certain concessions were 
granted, now they are demanding 
the right to participate in every 
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phase of the war so that they can 
also participate in the peace. De- 
mands for concessions have given 
way to demands for equality. 

As for the white people, many 
are reacting to the Negro’s new at- 
titude with fear or hate. In the 
South, and often in other parts of 
the country too, they fear that their 
prerogatives are being challenged. 
They are infuriated by the Negro 
press and in terror of the emotions 
which they sense behind the mask- 
like countenance of their once hum- 
ble black servants. 

Many white liberals, North and 
South, appalled at the situation, 
have counseled the Negro to be pa- 
tient. They have pointed out the 
gains which have accrued to him. 
They assume that because of their 
past friendship Negroes should 
have faith in them and in their 
analysis of the possibilities and 
dangers of aggressive action by Ne- 
groes at this moment. 

What many white liberals do not 
realize is that they are measuring 
the gains with an obsolete yardstick. 
At a time when peoples are being 
liquidated or given equality over- 
night, gradualism has little mean- 
ing. With a world revolution in 
Progress one group of people can- 
not be held apart from the stream 
of thought and told to have faith 
in education and good-will. To ask 
the American Negro to go slowly 
is to attempt either to slacken the 
international pace of social change 
or to isolate the Negro from the 


world forces in which he is en- 
gulfed. 

The direct antithesis of this so- 
called gradualism should not be 
thought of as an eruption of vio- 
lence. Such an eventuality may re- 
sult from too rapid change, but if 
it does, the explosion is not the 
measure of the pressure exerted by 
the Negro to rise in status; it is 
the measure of the reaction of 
whites against his rise. Changes in 
race relations should be thought of 
as a continuum, and to make gradu- 
alism, which is a rate of speed of 
change, and explosion, which is a 
possible result of too rapid change, 
opposite poles is to confuse the 
analysis of race relations. 

A minority finds its best oppor- 
tunity to advance at a time when its 
claims for equal rights and privi- 
leges are in accord with the social 
aims of the dominant group. Since 
America is just now deeply con- 
cerned not only with living up to 
democratic principles at home but, 
together with other United Nations, 
with guaranteeing democracy to all 
peoples everywhere, the present is 
a logical time for the Negro to seek 
to improve his position. Those who 
want Negroes voluntarily to relin- 
quish their claims to democratic 
rights and privileges are either not 
willing to put their ideologies to 
the test of reality or are denying by 
inference that this global war is 
being fought for the right of peo- 
ples everywhere to be free. 

When two worlds are at war— 
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the world of fascism and the world 
of democracy—any hope for the 
brotherhood of man can arise only 
out of the struggle of people united 
for a common end. To insure a 
victory for the common man, who 
has too often been mobilized to 
fight for a noble objective only to 
find himself cheated by selfish in- 
terests when a military victory was 
won, the essential elements of 
brotherhood must be achieved dur- 


ing the struggle itself. 

Brotherhood is both the means 
and the end of the struggle. This 
to many people is as rational as is 
the theory of gradualism or count- 
ing small gains. The Negro by re- 
fusing to accept gradualism may be 
helping America to save itself, 
helping to establish the new world 
order which must eventually come 
if Western civilization is not lost 
to fascist reaction. 


Top Man On Hot Licks 


LEADING EXPONENT of the rarest instrument in 
jazz—the electric vibraharp—is dynamic, Louisville-born 
Lionel Hampton, whose unique musical talent has lifted his 
young orchestra to the $10,000-a-week bracket in less than 
three years. 

A self-taught pianist and drummer, “The Hamp” stum- 
bled by accident upon the vibraharp (an electric version 
of the more common xylophone). Arriving early for a re- 
cording date with trumpeter Louis Armstrong 12 years ago, 
he discovered the instrument in an unused studio room, 
mastered it so quickly that he played it on a record (Arm- 
strong’s famed Memories of You) some 40 minutes later. 

Lionel’s sweet-hot style won him a place on the Benny 
Goodman quartet in 1936, many jobs directing recording 
“jam sessions.” He formed his own orchestra late in 1940. 

Now 32, slim and nervous, “The Hamp” works so hard 
he often loses three pounds during a performance, explains 
away success by saying, “My boys just like to play.” 

Look Magazine 
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Can Negroes Best Win Equal Rights 
Through alience O, P. 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


UBLIC OPINION on Ne- 
gro strategy and tactics to 
win integration into Ameri- 
can life is sharply divided 
according to color, the Negro 
Digest Poll for August discloses. 

When Negro sentiment is virtu- 
ally all one-sided in favor of out- 
right pressure to gain equality, a 
majority of whites polled believe 
that gradual change is at present the 
best method for the Negro to 
achieve his goal. 

The results are a reflection of an 
increasing debate in American life 
on how thirteen million Negroes 
can best be given their birth right 
of full American freedom. It is a 
question on which white Southern- 
ers take a specially strong stand 
while Northern Negroes are just as 
determined on the other side. 

The question as submitted to a 
cross-section of the country and the 
results were: 

“Can Negroes best win equal 
rights through patience or pres- 
sure?” 


Negroes Whites 
Patience .......... 6% 71% 
..........: 93% 22% 
Undecided ...... 1% 7% 


Most Negroes polled expressed 
impatience with the “patience” 
argument put forth by many white 
Southern liberals, claiming that 
black America has been waiting 
long enough. Experience has shown 
that intelligent use of what little 
economic and political power the 
Negro has gained brings more re- 
sults than belief in an eventual 
change, many stated. 

A large number pointed out the 
fast-moving changes encompassed in 
the world-wide war on Hitlerism 
and expressed the belief that the 
Negro would remain in a rut if 
there was no acceleration of his 
progress in these crucial years for 
democracy. 

The sectional vote for Negroes 
was: 


North West South 


Patience....2% 3% 8% 
Pressure ....96% 97% 90% 
Undecided 2% 0% 2% 


The most widely expressed view 
of whites in counselling patience 
for Negroes was the belief that Ne- 
groes were not yet ready for equal- 
ity. Many of this same group also 
presented the argument that the 
gains made by the Negro in the last 
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75 years represent the most out- hopeless unless the Negro could 
standing achievement by any race in win full freedom at home. 
history. The results sectionally were: 

A substantial group, however, North West South 
supported the “pressure” theory on Patience ....57% 61% 97% 
the basis that this war for democ- Pressure ....33% 35% 1% 
racy throughout the world would be Undecided10% 4% 2% ’ 


Move On, P. apa Dionne 


RECENTLY I happened to come across the case his- 
tory of Patient X, perhaps the most extraordinary indi- 
vidual ever to set foot in the great Mt. Alto Veterans’ 
Hospital. There are no quintuplets in his family tree, but 
from an all-around standpoint his record is even more 
fabulous than Papa Dionne’s. 

Patient X was the twenty-first of thirty-three children. 
He himself has twenty-nine living offspring, including six 
sets of triplets and five sets of twins. His three oldest mar- 
ried boys have up to thirteen children each. Twelve of 
his fourteen daughters are similarly carrying on, with broods 
ranging from seven to thirteen. His grandchildren to date 
total 117. 
Patient X says his father was one-half Negro, one-fourth 
Mexican and one-fourth Indian. He is uncertain about the 
racial background of his mother. 
Both parents were very large, as is Patient X—a 
. solid 298-pounder — and his children — the youngest son 
weighs 208. 

He is uncertain about his age; old Army records vari- 
ously put the year of his birth all the way from 1873 
to 1888. 

He was married in 1906, he thinks; his bride weighed 
more than 200 pounds at seventeen. 

How did a superman like that ever get into a hospital? 
A veteran of the last war, he had come in for a routine 
examination. Seems he was a bit worried about his heart. 
Heart trouble had taken his grandfather at 126, he ex- 
plained, and brought his father to an untimely end at 96. 
J. Sidney Cates, Saturday Evening Post 
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{| Chicago public schools teach students 
Negro contribution to U. S. history 


Studies i 


Condensed from Time 


NUSUAL lessons are being 
U taught to first-graders in 

Chicago’s public schools. 

One is a story called Billy's 
Ride, which ends as follows: 

“A policeman held up his hand 
and the cars stopped. Although 
Billy was usually polite, he stared 
and stared! He had never seen a 
colored policeman. ‘Mother,’ Billy 
called, ‘Look at the brown police- 
man.’ ‘Yes,’ said Mother, ‘there are 
many brown policemen. In our 
country we have many kinds of 
helpers.’ Just then the policeman 
waves his hand for the cars to move 
on. Then Billy and Jack did have 
an exciting time. They were looking 
fer more brown policemen.” 

While first-graders learn about 
Negro policemen and Pullman por- 
ters, other primary pupils (white 
and colored) are being told of 
Negro contributions to civilization, 
U. S. history, the war effort. Exam- 
ples of Negro subject matter woven 
into the general class material: 

2nd grade: George Washington 
Carver, who made many things 
“from funny little peanuts.” 

3rd grade: Life in West Africa’s 
Dahomey as an example of the an- 
cestors of U.S. Negroes. 


4th grade: The careers of Negro 
notables such as Contralto Marian 
Anderson, Bass-Baritone Paul Robe- 
son. 

Sth grade: ‘“Chicago’s first set- 
tler, Negro Jean Baptiste Point de 
Saible.” 

6th grade: Negro Captain Alonzo 
Pietro of Columbus’ good ship 
Nina. 

7th grade: U.S. slavery and its 
abolition. 

8th grade: Negro military heroes, 
contemporary Chicago Negroes. 

The person who originated this 
program and got Chicago’s Board 
of Education to okay it is a hand- 
some, 36-year-old Negro teacher, 
Madeline Robinson Morgan. She is 
the wife of a civilian foreman at 
Chicago’s Army Quartermaster De- 


As a girl Mrs. Morgan knew days 
and nights of terror during Chi- 
cago’s 1919 race riots. She got a 
master’s degree in education at 
Northwestern University, taught at 
Chicago’s Emerson School. 

Mrs. Morgan got a year and a © 
half’s leave to do research, work 
out a curriculum, integrate it with 
the school program as a whole. She 
says she had her “fingers crossed all 
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the time but most teachers are en- pects no miracles. She is pleased 
thusiastic about the material and that New York City school authori- 


children take it as a matter of 
course.” 


ties show interest, that Chicago's 


Mrs. Morgan hopes for a change Catholic pedagogues are planning a 


in “quality of attitudes” but ex- similar step. 


Up Slavery 


THE GROWTH of the colored race in America is one 
of the bright episodes in the whole history of mankind. 
In three brief generations it has climbed from the utter 
dependence of slavery to a high place in many phases of 
modern civilization. 

Its literacy has jumped from the 5 per cent of slavery 
days to over 90 per cent. Nearly 50,000 colored people are 
in colleges and universities today, three times as many as 
twelve years ago. During the past six years, 24,000 have 
been graduated from college, more than had been graduated 
during all the previous centuries of the life of this new 
race in the New World. 

The death rate, while still higher than it need be with 
modern medicine and sanitation, has been cut in half during 
the past fifty years. 

Edwin R. Embree, President, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


A Millon War Jobs 


SIXTY PER CENT of colored people over 14 years 
of age, and 54 per cent of white people work at one time 
or another. 

In 1940, only 46 per cent of the colored had jobs, 53 per 
cent of the whites. 

Today, 59 per cent of colored, 54 per cent of whites are 
working. 

These are Census Department figures and prove that the 
war has put more than a million colored people in jobs. 


Baltimore Afro-American 


{| Rural intolerance flaring up 


in industrial areas, experts agree 


Why Riots? | 


Condensed from Chicago Tribune 


By Frank Hughes 


HY race riots? What is 
Wi that sets white men and 

black men at each other's 

throats, killing, maiming, 
beating, kicking, turning on inno- 
cent defenseless women and old 
men, ignoring pitiful cries of mercy, 
tearing, pounding, and gouging 
human flesh with the fury of wild 
beasts ? 


The recent Negro-white riots in 
Detroit, others in Beaumont, Tex., 
the “zoot suit’’ riots in Los Angeles 
and frequent lynchings of Negroes 
and clashes with Negro troops on 
leave throughout the south have 
raised this question into a national 
emergency. 

These internal battles, serious in 
peace times, are treason to a nation 
at war. Detroit’s production of war 
goods was cut 40 per cent on the 
two days that rioting there flared 
to its highest pitch. 

While America’s finest young 
men, the seed of future generations 
and future greatness, are falling in 
distant battle lines, torn by machine 
gun slugs and bomb fragments, the 


same intolerance they are fighting 
with their lives is spreading 
throughout their homeland. Why? 

Two sociologists, who dedicated 
their lives to the nation’s race trou- 
bles long before the war, give an 
answer. One of them is a white 
man who was born into a family of 
southern share croppers. His eco- 
nomic class—if there are classes in 
American economy—would be 
southern “white trash.” He worked 
his way through college to become 
an ordained Presbyterian minister. 

For the last year he has worked 
among southern whites of his own 
background in Detroit's war fac- 
tories, trying to kill the intolerance 
and prejudice that he, himself, was 
born into. He is Dr. Claude Wil- 
liams of the war emergency com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian national 
board of missions. 

The other is a black man whose 
name is White and whose complex- 
ion is as white as his name. He is 
Walter White, executive secretary 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, in 
New York. 
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Walter White is a short, slight 
man with curly, iron gray hair and 
a close cropped, iron gray mustache. 
His skin is a fair match for his 
bright blue eyes ,and his dapper ap- 
pearance would place him as the 
successful executive of some large 
bank or mercantile concern. 

He speaks with a soft, eastern ac- 
cent, and his stories of experiences 
as a white-black man are told with 
an objective frankness and humor 
that makes racial intolerance and 
prejudice a petty and stupid fallacy. 

“I don’t dare go into the Negro 
district,” White said during a recent 
visit to Detroit, “for I look like a 
white man and some one would 
bounce a brick off my head. And if 
I go out among the whites, some 
one is liable to recognize me, re- 
member that I’m a Negro, and 
kill me. 

“When I first started in this 
work, I used to go up to a hotel 
clerk in a strange town and tell 
him I was a Negro and ask him if 
he objected to having me stay in 
the hotel. He would look at me as 
though- I was either a drunk or 
a psychopathic case. Then there 
would be a conference between the 
clerk and the hotel manager and 
they would decide that they better 
put me to bed and let me sleep it 
off before I got dangerous. 

“Now I don’t tell them anything 
and I can stay where I please. I am 
not ashamed that I am a Negro. I 
am proud of it. I never try to trade 
on my white coloring. Like a lot of 
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other people in the world, I think I 
have a job to do and I'm getting 
it done to the best of my ability.” 

The Rev. Williams, a scholarly 
looking man with bristling gray 
eyebrows, agrees with Walter White 
that America’s racial problems are 
basically economic. 

“There are 13 million Negroes in 
the United States and nine million 
of them have white blood,” Dr. 
Williams said. ‘Southern whites 
are chiefly responsible for that. The 
Negro problem is not one of inter- 
marriage or interbreeding. 

“The south had the only distinct 
culture in the United States. This 


“was because the south was the only 


place in the country where the white 
people had a leisure class and had 
leisure time. 

“The foundation of this leisure 
class was the separation of the 
whites and the Negroes. The plan- 
tation economy that made the south- 
ern leisure class possible rests on 
this same division. 

“The reason that there is hysteria 
in the south when a Negro attacks 
a white is because it threatens this 
economy. This results in an emo- 
tional superstructure built on an 
economic foundation. 

“The people of the world are 
predominately colored. The index 
of our progress as a democracy and 
a nation is what we do with the 
Negro population. 

“There are never any riots among 
middle class people. What we must 
learn is that America is not middle 
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class. The middle class, where all 
of the educational, recreational, and 
economic benefits have been cen- 
tered in the last few decades, is but 
a small crust of American life. 

“It is because we who have risen 
into this beneficial middle class 
economy are short sighted, selfish, 
and negligent of the fate of the 
mass of America that we have these 
racial problems.” 


The Rev. Williams said that 
the breakdown in southern economy 
which has fanned intolerance and 
racial prejudice dates to the 1890s. 

“The south after the Civil War,” 
he said, “remained essentially a 
rural economy. In the "90s the 
church, which was the guiding in- 
fluence of the people, began to con- 
centrate in the towns and Cities. 
This left people isolated in their 
rural homes. 

“There were other isolating fac- 
tors. One was the poll tax. An- 
other was the automobile. These 
people in the rural south began to 
be regarded as hicks, hillbillies, and 
white trash. Along with them in the 
disdain of the middle class towns- 
people remained the Negroes.” 

The plantation owners, as their 
cotton and tobacco crops fell in 
value on northern markets, began 
to mortgage their properties, Dr. 
Williams said. 

“Those who were owners became 
tenants,” he said. ‘The tenants be- 
came share croppers and day labor- 
ers. The whole economy fell. 
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“On these poor farms, incapable 
of sustaining a family, if five chil- 
dren were born, four of them would 
have to go. In the 30s, with the 
advent of the tractor, whole blocks 
of ‘poor white’ farms were ‘trac- 
tored out’ and all of the family had 
to go. They went to the industrial 
north.” 

Thus, said Dr. Williams, since 
1937 about 1,000 poor whites a 
month have been moving north- 
ward through Cincinnati to indus- 
trial cities. About 250,000 of them 
went to Detroit’s war industries. 

“This ex-rural group brought to 
Detroit their intolerance, their prej- 
udices, their anti-Catholic, anti-Jew- 
ish, anti-civic, anti-union, and anti- 
Negro beliefs, founded in an esot- 
eric religion that admitted nothing 
but the Bible,” he said. 

“They are an easy prey for the 
intolerance groups, 800 of which 
are now operating in this country. 
These include the Gerald K. Smith 
Committee of a Million, the Black 
Legion, which is not dead in De- 
troit; Frank J. Norris’ church, the 
Ku Klux Klan, the Dixie league, 
‘Ham and Eggers,’ and hosts of 
others. 

“These ex-rural people are a mass 
protest against things economically 
and culturally unattainable. The 
church, the civic groups, the middle 
class have dismissed them as ne’er- 
do-wells. The church has moved 
off and left them. 

“Along with them came 2,500 
‘working preachers’ who are now 
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employed in Detroit’s war plants. 
These men are the real leaders of 
the southern masses in Detroit. 
They preach, not because they are 
ordained, but because they feel ‘the 
call’ to preach. Every Sunday and 
often during the week they speak 
and they lead groups ranging from 
20 or 25 to 300 or 500 persons. 

“The pattern of race riots any- 
where in the country is the same. 
If this is coincidence it is a remark- 
able strong one. I don’t believe it. 
I believe that the leadership in the 
intolerance groups is responsible. 
That this leadership may be in- 
spired by Axis agents or propa- 
ganda is certainly possible if not 
probable. 

“These working preachers are for 
the most part honest and cannot be 
bought. Unions and other groups 
are powerless to reach their people. 
We must go to them sympathet- 
ically, through their leaders, through 
their Bible, and not with the con- 
descension of middle class compla- 
cency. 

“The church, the civic groups, 
the committees, the other middle 
class organizations attempting to 
combat this racial strife are too 
sophisticated. Detroit is mass 
America like no other city in this 
nation. New York cannot compare 
with it. Until our democracy learns 
to bring its teachings of tolerance 
and fair play to these masses, we 
will have race riots.” 
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Walter White, who also blames 
Detroit's racial crises on the great 
influx of southern whites and Ne- 
groes to the city’s industrial plants, 
said Detroit’s Negro population 
grew from 8,000 in 1916 to 85,000 
by 1925 and now numbers about 
200,000. 

He said that with a simultaneous 
arrival of southern whites in the 
city, a strong Ku Klux Klan move- 
ment arose. The number of klans- 
men in Detroit may be small, but 
the hate they have fanned in the 
southern white population is im- 
mense, he maintained. 

Detroit expected the 200,000 Ne- 
groes to live in the same district that 
housed 8,000 of them in 1916, he 
said, and the result has been over- 
crowding and increased friction. 

He blamed weak city, state, fed- 
eral, and industrial leadership for 
failure to house and employ De- 
troit’s Negroes, and give them tne 
recreational facilities and freedom 
from slum conditions and poverty. 

As the city’s growing Negro 
population moved over into terri- 
tory previously white, Detroit had 
many minor racial clashes, White 
said. One of the first major ones 
occurred in 1925, when Dr. Ossian 
Sweet, a reputable Detroit Negro 
physician, moved to a house in a 
white neighborhood. 

In the rioting around Dr. Sweet's 
home, one white man was killed. 
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Eleven Negroes were indicted for 
his murder. The late Clarence Dar- 
row, the famous criminal lawyer, 
defended the Negroes and the case 
resulted in a mistrial, with 11 of 
the 12 jurors voting not guilty, and 
a final acquittal on a second trial. 
Wartime production fostered an- 
other disturbing element in Detroit. 
Young boys, both white and Negro, 
were left in unsupervised homes 
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ground quarrels, beatings, and stab- 
bings became routine. 

The United States Army, under 
a program of modified martial 
law ordered by Gov. Harry F. Kelly 
of Michigan, brought Detroit's race 
riots under control within 48 hours. 

But no Detroit citizen, whether 
he be sociologist, taxi driver, man- 
ufacturer, or war plant laborer, be- 
lieves that the army has ended the 


by war working parents. Play- trouble. 


| Master 


SUSIE SKROBARCYZK, a Corpus Christi, Texas, 
beekeeper, now has the doubtful honor of being the first 
woman in the history of the United States to face a prison 
sentence for keeping a slave in this day and age of freedom. 

With her father, Awex, the young woman was recently 
found guilty of violating the United States peonage law by 
forcing Alfred Irwin, a 48-year-old Negro, into a life of 
horrible servitude. 

The cruel story of bondage was unfolded after Irwin’s 
latest escape from confinement in a chicken coop, where he 
was locked each night after gruelling labor which was 
usually enforced by frequent whippings and beatings with 
chains. 

A Federal judge in Corpus Christi sentenced the woman 
to two years’ imprisonment and her father to four years 
of servitude. 

American Weekly 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


HE FIRST Negro fighter pilot to knock down an 

} Axis plane in this war is Lt. Charles B. Hall, 22, a 

Brazil, Ind., youth who enlisted in the Army Air 
Forces three weeks before Pearl Harbor. 


And his victim was the toughest quarry of Allied aviators 
in this war —a Nazi Focke-Wulf 190, one of the speedi- 
est and toughest crafts in the air today. 


Lieut. Hall got his victim during a successful Allied raid 
on Castelvetrano air field in Sicily. 

Hall, who attended Illinois State Teachers College at 
Charleston, Ill., for three years, was honored by the pres- 
ence of General Dwight Eisenhower on his return to his 
base. 

The Allied commander in North Africa congratulated 
Lieut. Hall and the squadron commander, Lieut. Col. Ben- 
jamin O. Davis, Jr., son of Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, 
highest ranking Negro in the U. S. Army. 


Lieut. Hall brought down an enemy plane while piloting 
a P-40 Warhawk, escorting Mitchell bombers which were 
raiding the Sicily field in a heavy haze which obscured their 
targets. 

“It was my eighth mission,” Hall relates, “but it was 
the first time I had seen the enemy close enough to shoot 
at. I saw two Focke-Wulfs following the Mitchells just 
after the bombs were dropped. 


“I headed for the space between the fighters and bomb- 
ers and managed to turn inside the Jerries. I fired a long 
burst and saw my tracers penetrate the second aircraft. He 
was turning to the left, but suddenly fell off and headed 
straight for the ground. I followed him down and saw 
him crash. He raised a big cloud of dust.” 


Copyright, Chicago Defender 
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in developing race culture 


{| Great singer sees hope for world 


Condensed from Freethinker 


By Paul Robeson 


EGROES have virtually no 
7/ human rights which the 

white man respects. This 

was said in 1856, before 
the Civil War, by the chief judge 
of the highest court in the United 
States, and it is still true. 


Negroes have today no right of 
voting in the Southern states. Only 
once in 50 years has a Negro repre- 
sentative been seen in Washington, 
and he did not come from the south 
but from Chicago. 


The rich and educated classes 
among the Negroes do their utmost 
to achieve assimilation to the 
whites. A Negro merchant made a 
great deal of money by inventing 
means of smoothing the curly hair 
of Negroes. Our doctors, writers, 
clergymen are all alike in this urge 
towards assimilation. They have 


PAUL ROBESON is the great Negro 
singer who is known throughout the 
world where his voice and fight for 
democracy have won him a wide follow- 
ing. He started out as an All-American 
football player, later became a lawyer, 
then an actor, and is today considered 
one of the best baritones in America. 


developed a deep inferiority com- 
plex. 

Let me tell you something of my 
own life. I did well at school, and 
then studied law. I had to find a 
lawyer's office to get some practice 
in my profession. It was likely to 
be a desperate search, but I was 
lucky; a white friend of mine liked 
me because I was a good football 
player, and took me into his office. 


But what happened? His part- 
ners were furious. “What is a Ne- 
gto doing here?’ The typist re- 
fused to take my dictation. I left 
the place, and not only the 
place but the profession, for we 
Negroes cannot get the necessary 
experience at the bar. Even if I 
had remained in the profession I 
could not have defended my breth- 
ren, the Scottsboro boys. The white 
judges would not listen to my 
speech. 

So with the medical profession. 
There are only three good Negro 
hospitals in the country. Every- 
where—among doctors, nurses, pa- 
tients—there is race segregation. 
That is why many Negroes with 
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diplomas and men of good educa- 
tion are working as porters, door- 
keepers, sleeping-car stewards. My 
own brother graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania and 
worked as a railway porter. When I 
had qualified for my liberal profes- 
sion I worked for some time as a 
waiter. On one occasion I happened 
to act in an amateur performance. 
I sang, and someone noticed me. 
I started a new life, that of an artist. 

Only the singer, artist and writer 
are able to break the ban in 
America. I can now go in America 
wherever I like, where before I 
should simply have been thrown 
out. 

It is impossible to be optimistic. 
For a long time Africa will still be 


Mect Me Vatt 


under the control of Europeans. 
But in all countries Negroes must 
stand in one camp, fighting for 
freedom and justice. We have not 
the slightest idea of Africa, as a 
united continent of Negroes, ever 
standing against the other races. 

No, all our hope lies in the de- 
velopment of freedom in the world. 
But meanwhile Negroes should 
unite and systematically develop 
their own culture. 

The world today is full of bar- 
barism, and I feel that this united 
Negro culture could bring into the 
world a fresh spiritual humanitarian 
principle, a principle of human 
friendship and service to the com- 
munity. 


PAUL McNUTT, the Federal official, went for a 
ride in a horse-drawn hack one day in Washington for 
relaxation purposes. As the hack moved slowly over the 
Potomac Bridge, Mr. McNutt fell to wondering if the 
Negro driver had ever heard of him. 

“Ever heard of Paul McNutt?” he questioned idly. 

“Yessir,” was the reply. 

“Remarkable man, isn’t he?” 

“Yessir, sure 

“Intelligent too.” 

“Yessir, yes indeedy.” 

“And,” persisted McNutt, “he is very good-looking, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yessir,” said the driver. “And don’t he know it!” 
Pocket Book of War Humor 


{| Tough Ethiopian soldiers may gain 
poetic justice in Italian invasion 


Black 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


NNOUNCEMENT that 
Al Ethiopian soldiers are be- 

ing trained to take part 

in the Allied invasion of 
Italy revives faith in poetic justice 
and historic retribution, for it was 
Mussolini’s rape of Ethiopia that 
gave the coup de grace to the mori- 
bund League of Nations and consti- 
tuted the first aggression of the 
Axis powers which led to the be- 
ginning of the current war. 

It was Ethiopian irregulars op- 
erating as Commandos who first 
brought Emperor Haile Selassie 
back into his native land from 
Khartum. The Ethiopian ‘“‘patriots,” 
as they were called during the Italo- 
Ethiopian campaign, were one of 
the dominating factors in defeating 
the Italian Army of 250,000 to 
300,000 trained soldiers. 

No finer fighting men exist. Ra- 
cially the Amharas are akin to Kip- 
ling’s famous Fuzzie Wuzzies, some 
of the few native tribal warriors 
ever to break the equally famous 
“British square.” The fierce Fuzzie 


Wuzzie haircomb is still fashion- 
able. 

Practically no preparation except 
schooling in the use of modern au- 
tomatic arms will be necessary, for 
many Ethiopians have been under 
arms since 1935. The Italian con- 
quest never was complete and fight- 
ing has been going on throughout 
Ethiopia all these years. 

Thousands of these men are ex- 
pertly trained guerrillas. They know 
all the tricks of living underground, 
hiding in the mountains, swooping 
down in night raids, swiftly retreat- 
ing and disappearing into mountain 
hideouts. They have lived under 
threat of constant danger for years. 

Instant death at the hands of the 
Italians was the penalty of an in- 
cautious move or failure. Many are 
at the height of youthful daring 
and have been trained in the use 
of weapons since childhood. 

I saw boys between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen carrying men’s 
rifles and ammunition in bands of 
Ethiopian irregulars. Spears, dag- 
gers and swords are still common 
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weapons among the tribes. Most 
warriors are adept in their use, 
which makes them fearless in facing 
cold steel and expert in bayonet 
work. 

In many respects the Ethiopians 
are similar to our American Indi- 
ans. They move noiselessly over 
the most difficult terrain and are 
skilled mountaineers, They are at 
home in night maneuvers, after 
which they disappear and lay up 
during the day. 

Over the roughest country they 
travel barefoot and can march in- 
definitely without tiring. Bare feet 
increase their noiselessness at night, 
as the Italians have reason to know 
full well, for many were stabbed in 
their camps while asleep. I saw one 
guerrilla with thirty-four notches on 
his gunstock, which included two 
Italian majors and one captain, all 
killed in this daring manner. 

Such Commandos landed on the 
coast of Italy could make their way 
into the Appennines, terrorize and 
disrupt the entire surrounding coun- 
tryside. 

The- toughness and fitness of 
these men is a tremendous advan- 
tage to the commissary. They wear 
no shoes and little clothes and car- 
ry no blankets, food or cooking 
utensils. They can live on practi- 
cally nothing. 

According to tradition, being 
Lions of Judah, like the lion they 
eat raw meat. Most of them are 
excellent horsemen, horse-stealers 
and inveterate cattle raiders. They 


August 


will find their own mounts and 
meat in Italy. They are skilled in 
handling sheep, burros, mules and 
goats as well, and no Italian flock 
or livestock will be secure. 

With the exception of ammuni- 
tion which they carry in huge band 
oliers around their waists and 
shoulders, they can practically live 
off the country. 

Although the mountainous re- 
gions of Italy may be poor country, 
they are not any poorer than the 
worst parts of Ethiopia, where these 
guerrillas survived for five years 
against Italian troops hunting them 
down with airplanes and every 
means of modern warfare. They 
know Italian military organization 
and practices; how their officers 
think and how to out-trick them. 

There was a tradition which did 
not favor the use of black troops 
against white, for fear of precipi- 
tating racial or colonial problems, 

Today, however, there is good 
precedent for the use of Ethiopians 
in Italy. The British used black 
troops from Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast against white Italian troops 
in the Italo-Ethiopian campaign of 
1940-41. I saw these west coast 
black troops fight, and you could 
not have wanted white troops to 
behave any better. They fought 
clean and hard, protected Italian 
civilians and property, and never 
got out of hand looting or celebrat- 
ing in conquered villages and cities. 

The United States used Negro 
troops in the World War and are 
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doing so extensively overseas in 
this. 

The French, of course, have used 
Senegalese black troops for many 
years, and it was their use on the 
western front during the World 
War that the Germans objected to 
so strongly, although the Germans 
used black troops with white officers 
throughout the campaign against 
the British in German East Africa. 


The difficulty with Senegalese is 
that upon being taken from equa- 
torial conditions to temperate zones 
they have sickened and died. 

This will not prove the case with 
Ethiopians, for they are living on 
one of the highest plateaus of Af- 
rica (Addis Ababa is between 8,500 
and 9,000 feet in altitude), and are 
accustomed to heavy rains, chilling 
mountain mists and bitter cold, al- 
though scantily dressed and bare- 
footed. They will feel completely 
at home in the mountains of Sicily, 
Sardinia and Italy. 


Owing to the complicated tactics 
of modern warfare, highly trained 
British or American officers wil be 
necessary for the Ethiopian Com- 
mandos. 

On occasion also these officers 
may be forced to use restraint, for 
there is hardly an Ethiopian family 
that has not suffered from the Ital- 
1ans. 


They will recall the twelve re- 
calcitrant village elders who were 
taken up on a supposed joy-ride in 
an Italian plane and when it circled 
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above the market-place were pushed 
out of it in sight of the gaping vil- 
lagers below. 

There was also the village where 
500 leading chiefs were assembled 
at a “peace feast” with the Italians, 
only to be machine-gunned after 
dessert. There were brutal bomb- 
ings of defenseless natives, even by 
Il Duce’s own son, many hangings 
and manaclings, “life” imprison- 
ments in prisons where a man’s 
average term of life expectancy was 
only four years. 

Mustard gas was used during the 
Italian occupation, the spraying ap- 
paratus for which we saw at Moga- 
discio as late as February, 1941. 

But British officers who com- 
manded Ethiopian irregulars were 
able to control them successfully de- 
spite all of these fresh memories, 
There is no reason to fear that the 
Amhara Commandos will not fight 
hard and clean in Italy as they did 
while bringing their emperor back 
to the throne against Italians on 
their own soil. 

The British have an ideal com- 
mander for Ethiopian Commandos. 
He is Brigadier C. Orde Win- 
gate, who recently returned after 
the successful guerilla expedition 
in Burma against the Japanese. 
Brigadier Wingate (then a colonel) 
was in command of the Ethiopian 
Commandos who brought Haile Se- 
lassie safely from the Sudan back to 
his capital of Addis Ababa. 

I came to know him and like him 
well during the campaign. He was 
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able and fearless. His own officers 
and the Ethiopian troops respected 
him completely. Haile Selassie pre- 
viously offered him the command 
of his army and never wanted Win- 
gate to leave him for Burma. 

Wingate holds a high opinion of 
the Ethiopian as a soldier. He told 
me he believed one of the finest 
fighting armies in the Middle East 
should be raised in Ethiopia with 
the basic minimum of 50,000 men, 
quickly expandable to 100,000. 

Some Ethiopians are Moslems 
and, he said, could be used for gar- 
risons in the Moslem countries of 
the Middle East, relieving members 
of the British 8th Army and the 
British 10th Army for fighting else- 
where or for invasion purposes. 

The Amharas, the most war-like 
tribe of all in Abyssinia, to which 
Haile Selassie belongs, are Chris- 
tians affiliated with the ancient 

Coptic Church. This means they 
would respect the churches and re- 
ligion in Italy. 

Wingate showed what could be 
done with raw Ethiopian guer- 
rillas, and Commando forces under 
his direction would be a very pow- 
erful military and propaganda wea- 
pon throughout the length and 
breadth of Italy. It would strike 
terror into the leaders and other 
Fascist hearts whose guilty con- 


science cannot let them forget the 
black deeds and record of Fascism 
in Ethiopia, 

Another spiritual force would be 
to send the great woman leader to 
Ethiopia. Her name is Woizero 
Shoaraggada. 

She organized the Ethiopian Red 
Cross and was the recognized leader 
of the women’s movement in Ethi- 
opia. The Italians thought her so 
dangerous they took her to Italy in 
exile and then kept her imprisoned 
on a small island off the coast for 
two years. 

Though of noble birth and owner 
of wide farmlands, she sold practi- 
cally everything she had to keep her 
patriot bands of warriors and guer- 
rillas going in their underground 
fight against the Italians. She was 
the symbol and the rallying point of 
Ethiopian resistance all during the 
Italian Occupation. 

I saw fierce guerrillas kneel and 
kiss her hand, weeping. She would 
like nothing better than to carry the 
flag of the Lion of Judah into Italy 
and avenge her country’s wrong in 
the fight for world freedom. 

Brigadier Wingate, loose in the 

mountains of Italy with 5,000 or 
10,000 Ethiopians ‘‘on Commando” 
(‘on Commando” is the proper 
South African phrase) is an inva- 
sion factor to be severely reckoned 
with by the Fascists. 


OF THE 2,000,000,000 PEOPLE on earth, only 700 
million — about a third — are white in color. 


Missions 


T | Georgia bus boy credited 
with first creation in 1940 


’ HE FIRST zoot suit on 
} record was ordered early 
in February, 1940, at Frier- 
son-McEver’s in Gaines- 

ville, Georgia. 

The garment so startled A. C. 
McEver, conservative half of Frier- 
son-McEver, that when the zoot suit 
was ready he photographed the pur- 
chaser who was Clyde Duncan, a 
Negro bus boy in Gainesville, and 
sent the pictures to Men’s Apparel 
Reporter. It was published in the 
February, 1941, issue. 

“Exclusive Style Flash” said the 
caption under it. “The newest 
model, known in South Georgia as 
the Killer Diller . . . coat length 37 
inches, button top two. . . 26-inch 
knees . . . 14-inch bottom requir- 
ing shoe horn to get your foot 
through.” 

The trade was amused. It as- 
| sumed that Clyde Duncan was one 
of those whimsical people who turn 
up at a tailor’s occasionally with 
extraordinary ideas, and let it go at 
that. They were astonished when 
the “killer diller’’ caught on in Mis- 
sissippi, New Orleans and Alabama 
and leap-frogged to Harlem. 

McEver says that as far as he 
knew the idea for the zoot suit was 


Origin Of Suit 


Condensed from New York Times 


original with Clyde Duncan. Mc- 
Ever tried to talk the youth out of 
it, but Duncan was stubborn. Mc- 
Ever sent the measurements to the 
Globe Tailoring Company in Chi- 
cago and the garment was made 
there. 

McEver disclaimed any credit for 
the creation at the time. He made 
it clear in the order that the specifi- 
cations were the customer’s and 
washed his hands of it. The suit 
came to $33.50. McEvers says: 

“I thought it was crazy as could 
be and I told Globe Tailoring so in 
my letter.” 

There have been reports that the 
zoot suit was inspired by authentic 
Civil War garb worn by Clark 
Gable as Rhett Butler in “Gone 
With the Wind.” In several scenes 
he appeared in a long coat and peg 
trousers. The report may be true. 
“Gone With the Wind” opened in 
Georgia in December, 1939, a few 
months before Clyde Duncan upset 
the Gainesville tailors with his 
order. 

About a year to eighteen months 
ago, when the garment trades re- 
alized that the zoot suit had caught 
on with “sharpies”—the hep cats, 
or swing-mad kids—they began 
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turning them out. The suits were 
listed under the trade term, ‘‘ex- 
tremes,” but in April, 1942, when 
the WPB cloth conservation order 
banned pleats, cuffs and long jack- 
ets, all legal manufacturers dropped 
the zoot. 

Bootleg tailors then took them 
up, and still put them out. In New 
York City Harlem is the zoot suit 
center. High school age children 
from all parts of the city go to Har- 
lem for them. Prices range from 
$18 to $75. Poorer customers buy 
suits four to five sizes too large for 


Strictly P. rivy 


AN AMERICAN newspaper man who was covering 

Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia in 1936 felt a call of 

nature one day while he was prowling the streets of Addis 

Ababa. He made discreet inquiries of a passing Ethiopian 

° soldier who promptly volunteered to conduct him to the 


proper spot. 


To the amazement of the correspondent, the Ethiopian 
led him to a beautiful room with crystal chandeliers and 
a thick red plush carpet, and indicated that the very center 
of the carpet was the place for which the correspondent 
was searching. The correspondent attended to his affairs 
in some wonderment, and then turned to the Ethiopian. 


them and have them draped to form 
by the bootleg shops. 

Hep-cat terms for the zoot suit 
are actually meaningless. A “reat 
pleat” is merely an exaggerated 
pleat. It had its origin in assonance 
which colors all hep-cat slang. 
“Zoot suit” is another example. 
The “V-knot’’ tie, the zoot chain, 
the shirt collar, the tight “stuff 
cuff,” the wide, flat hat and the 
Dutch-toe shoes of the zoot-suiter 
simply display the hep-cat’s tend- 
ency toward exaggeration in all 
things. 


“What do we do now?” he inquired. 


“What do we do now?” echoed the Ethiopian. “Now 


we run like blazes. This is the Italian Embassy.” 
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~ { Only Federal action can protect 


Negroes in Jim Crow army 


H's Up P. resident 


Condensed from PM 


By Judge William H. Hastie 


CRITICAL problem of 
Al American life in a time of 

war is revealing itself in 

a fashion which cannot 
be ignored. 

In communities throughout the 
South, the Negro soldier finds him- 
self not only outside the protection 
of the law but even the object of 
lawless aggression by the officers of 
the law. 

It is only the sensational cases of 
shooting, killing and rioting which 
attract public attention. But day by 
day the Negro soldier faces abuse 
and humiliation. 

He is forced to walk in the street 
so that white persons may use the 
sidewalk. He must wait for hours 
in bus terminals and railroad sta- 
tions until all white travelers have 


JUDGE WILLIAM HASTIE is the 
most recent winner of the coveted Spin- 
garn Award which he got for his cour- 
ageous resignation as civilian aide to the 
Secretary of War in protest against 
Army race discrimination. Previous to 
that he was a judge in the Virgin 
Islands and is at present dean of the 
Howard University law school. 


been accommodated. He is even 
compelled to surrender the space he 
has obtained on the bus so that 
there may be room for additional 
white passengers. Nigger is the 
name by which he is usually ad- 
dressed. 


In such a climate, resentments, 
hatreds and fears and misunder- 
standings mount until they erupt in 
sensational violence. Yet, both the 
administration and the military au- 
thorities persist in trying to muddle 
through, without plan or program, 
hoping that somehow things will 
come out all right. 


The cautious “liberals” who ad- 
vise the administration on race re- 
lations are confronted by a situa- 
tion which confounds and frightens 
them and leaves them impotent. 
Their moral equipment does not in- 
clude the courage and forthright- 
ness which this crisis demands. 
Their counsel must be counsel of 
inaction. And the administration, 
convinced that it must appease and 
hold in political alignment the Con- 
gressional delegations from the 
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South, is easily persuaded to a do- 
nothing policy in this field. 


The Army, long wedded to the 
mores of the South and immobil- 
ized by its traditional methods of 
procedure, pursues a course of deal- 
ing with each incident as it occurs. 
Formal investigation and report, an 
occasional court martial, the remov- 
al of some individual from his com- 
mand and the shifting of a trouble- 
some regiment to another station — 
these are the Army’s customary and 
familiar devices. It sticks to them 
doggedly. 

The events of past weeks have 
served bloody notice that such at- 
tempts to muddle through cannot 
succeed. The administration cannot 
ease racial tensions by working qui- 
etly behind the scenes. 

The Army cannot check the in- 
creasing wave of violence by pon- 
derous investigation of each case 
as it occurs. The government must 
take the issue to the people boldly, 
giving America a measure of under- 
standing and of leadership which is 
now lacking. 

The voices of the President and 
of ranking public officers which we 
hear over the radio urging miners 
to return to work, calling upon all 


Master Benny 


of us to fight the black market and 
exhorting the purchase of war 
bonds must be heard on this matter 
of racial strife which is so seriously 
affecting the war effort. 


False fears must be allayed. At 
the same time Americans must be 
told plainly that public manifesta- 
tions of race prejudice cannot and 
will not be permitted to impede the 
Nation’s struggle for victory and a 
free world. Public opinion can be 
molded. 

Even where tensions are highest, 
there are many citizens, not bold 
enough to take the lead themselves, 
but decent and patriotic enough to 
follow those in authority who will 
assume the initiative. 


The Army itself is busy with 
booklets, lectures and various de- 
vices of indoctrination, teaching our 
soldiers how to treat the peoples of 
India, the South Sea islanders, the 
Arabs, everyone but their fellow 
American soldiers. 


It is time, and past time, that 
similar effort and technique be em- 
ployed in the business of building 
comradeship within our own Army 
and in relation to our own civilian 
communities. 


WHEN JACK BENNY visited Helen Hayes back- 


stage at “Harriet,” the play about the author of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” she regretted he didn’t bring Rochester. “I 
could have freed him, too,” she said. 


New York Post 


{ Jimmy Bivins wins a a title 
but he doesn’t want it 


Champ é 


Condensed from Look 
By Barney Nagler 


OST PROFICIENT, most 
V1 versatile of the heavy- 
weight prize fighters not 
yet summoned for mili- 
tary service is slow-speaking, fast- 
punching Jimmy Bivins, newest 
and probably best of the many 
crack boxers produced in Cleveland. 


Winner over such headliners as 
Tami Mauriello, Bob Pastor, Lee 
Savold and Ezzard Charles, the 
middling-sized (5:9, 175 pounds), 
23-year-old son of a Negro engi- 
neer is ranked by Ring magazine— 
bible of boxing—as No. 1 con- 
tender for both the heavy and light- 
heavy crowns, ballyhooed as owner 
of the “Duration Championship,” 
an ersatz title improvised by pro- 
moters when genuine champion 
Joe Louis entered the Army. 


No run-of-the-gym boxer, Bivins 
starred in his high school (Cleve- 
land Central) senior play, barely 
missed becoming class valedictorian. 
He turned fighter on the advice of 
Negro Olympic champion Jesse 
Owens—"If you want to make 
money in sports, stop running and 
jumping and start fighting”— 
learned his trade quickly and thor- 


oughly. Shrewd and deliberate, he 
has won 38 of 43 professional 
bouts, has not been defeated in 
more than a year, is improving 
steadily. 

Unlike most newly rich fighters, 
Bivins is conservative and thrifty. 
He has bought three houses, still 
has ‘most of my first big purse.” 

Married, the father of a 3-year- 
old boy, Jimmy, Jr., he keeps busy 
fighting on a bout-a-month schedule 
and engaging in the many and 
varied pastimes. His lone com- 
plaint: “I don’t like sports writers 
who call me the ‘Duration Cham- 
pion’—I want no part of any title 
I don’t win in the ring.” 


Top man in Bivins’ brain trust is 
Charles Shane, Jr. No career man- 
ager, but a Harvard-educated jew- 
eler, Shane has boosted Jimmy's 
purses from $50 a bout to $20,000 
in less than four years, helped pro- 
moter Larry Atkins build Cleveland 
into one of the nation’s best boxing 
towns. 

A second unorthodox member of 
Bivins’ staff is trainer Wilfred 
(Whizbang) Carter, a Cleveland 
mail carrier who develops boxers in 
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his spare time. An ex-fighter him- 
self, Carter discovered Jimmy as an 
amateur in 1937. While Shane han- 
dles business affairs, he directs con- 
ditioning, maps ring strategy. 

Newest addition to the entourage 
is Rufus (Snaggletooth) Brown, a 
grocery store owner with ring am- 
bitions. Brown is managed not by 
Shane, but by Jimmy, who is also 
bossing the grocery business. 

Out of the ring, Bivins is study- 
ing to become a locksmith, amazes 
pals by opening their locked cars 
without a key. Skilled at manual 
work, he repairs clocks and watches, 


builds furniture in his basement 
workshop. 

A man of many hobbies, Jimmy 
is an enthusiastic artist and poet 
(his model: Chaucer). As a 
painter, he specializes in bold 
strokes, bright colors, crude realism 
—even his self-portrait is unflat- 
tering. 

Jimmy and his wife dance in the 
best “‘rug cutter’’ style. A talented 
amateur entertainer, Bivins also 
plays the piano and harmonica, 
sings, impersonates film and radio 
stars. His motto: “You can’t do 
what you don’t try.” 


Day , 


JUNE 24, 1942 was a hot, dull, newsless day at San 


Francisco police headquarters. The reporters were: bored, 
thirsty, broke. Then one had an idea: “Let's throw a party. 
This is Booker T. Washington Day.” 

There really is no such thing, but the energized reporters 
called every politician they knew, gravely informed them 
that Booker T. Washington Day was passing uncelebrated. 
(They explained to doubters that Booker T. was the ; 
“founder of the American Newspaper Giuld.”) By mid- 
afternoon 64 quarts of assorted liquor, one case of cham- 
pagne, scores of politicos, plain-clothes men and plain 
people had arrived. The party was a magnificent success. 

This year the newsmen celebrated again. In the San 
Francisco Hall of Justice press room, decorated with Shasta 
daisies and festooned with illuminated guests, 50 bottles 
of whiskey and four cases of beer were drunk up. Booker T. 
Day had become an annual affair. 


Time Magazine 


{ Will European profit or Negro 


development be post-war program? 


Africa At The P. eace 


Condensed from Foreign Affairs 


By W. E. B. DuBois 


world movements have 

hinged on the relation of 

Africa to the other conti- 
nents: the African slave trade, 
which transferred perhaps ten mil- 
lion laborers from Africa to Amer- 
ica and played a major role in the 
establishment of capitalism in Eng- 
land and Europe based on sugar 
and cotton; and the partitioning of 
Africa after the Franco-Prussian 
War which, with the Berlin Con- 
ference of 1884, brought colonial 
imperialism to flower. 

The primary reality of imperial- 
ism in Africa today is economic. 
Since 1884 there has been invested 
in that continent a sum larger than 
the total gold reserve of the British 
Empire and France in 1939. 


Due to this investment there were 
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exported annually from Africa, just 
before the present war, seven hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of prod- 
ucts. And this valuation of African 
exports is abnormally low, since in 
a market controlled by the manu- 
facturers the labor cost is depressed 
so as to yield high profit; the poten- 
tial value of African raw materials 
runs into the billions. 

These, then, are the two facts to 
keep in mind in our discussions of 
the future of Africa — that in the 
nineteenth century the African trade 
in men changed to a trade in raw 
materials; and that thenceforth the 
political domination which insured 
monopoly of raw materials to the 
various contending empires was 
predicated on the exploitation of 
African labor inside the continent. 

A technique of domination was 
gradually developed. 

Physical force backed by superior 
firearms was used in the Sudan. 

In South Africa, economic pres- 
sure was applied by land monopoly, 
supplemented by a head tax which 
meant compulsory labor. 

A caste system of Negroes sub- 
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ordinated to whites was widely 
instituted, but to some extent modi- 
fied by cultural segregation, some- 
times called “Indirect Rule,” by 
which the cultural integrity of Afri- 
can tribes was within limits per- 
mitted for local government, but 
their economic activities guided by 
the interests of investment in the 
hands of the governing country. 

Just as European peasants did not 
get a cent of compensation for the 
three and a half million acres of 
common land taken from them be- 
tween 1801 and 1831, so in the 
Union of South Africa the natives 
who formed eighty per cent of the 
population came to possess only 
eight per cent of the land. 

In Kenya 3,000,000 natives are 
confined today to 50,000 square 
miles of the poorest land; the best 
land has been given to Europeans, 
often at a nominal price, in estates 
so large that they can only be cul- 
tivated by hired labor. Again and 
again forced labor has been legal- 
ized in Kenya; and it is legal today. 

Labor in the mines of South Af- 
rica was long removed only a step 
from serfdom, and labor conditions 
there now allow a native wage of 
$15 a month. 

In the Belgian Congo and French 
Equatorial Africa there has been a 
sordid history of cruelty, extermina- 
tion and exploitation. 

For convenience we refer to 
“Africa” in a word. But we should 
remember that there is no one “Af- 
rica.” There is in the continent of 
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Africa no unity of physical charac- 
teristics, of cultural development, 
of historical experience, or of racial 
identity. 

Current world opinion makes 
little distinction among the differ- 
ent groups. Berbers of North Af- 
rica are usually classed as “white” 
peoples; Abyssinians are now and 
then declared not to be Negroes; 
but on the whole, all Africans, save 
recent white European immigrants 
and their offspring, are classed 
among the peoples of the earth who 
are inferior in status and in kind. 

This decree of inferiority is not 
based on scientific study — indeed 
the careful anthropological and so- 
cial study of Africa has only just 
begun. Liberal thought and violent 
revolution in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries shook the 
foundations of a social hierarchy in 
Europe based on unchangeable class 
distinctions. But in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries the 
Color Line was drawn as at least 
a partial substitute for this stratifica- 
tion. 

Granting that all white men were 
born free and equal, was it not 
manifest — ostensibly after Gobi- 
neau and Darwin, but in reality 
after James Watt, Eli Whitney, 
Warren Hastings and Cecil Rhodes 
—that Africans and Asiatics were 
born slaves, serfs or inferiors? The 
real necessity of this fantastic ra- 
tionalization was supplied by the 
demands of modern colonial im- 
perialism. 
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The cultural possibilities of the 
African native are undeniable. It 
is admitted even in South Africa to- 
day that the native is not being 
kept out of skilled labor because he 
is incapable. And his capacity for 
political self-rule is shown by the 
success of the native states of the 
West Coast, the Bunga of the 
Transkei and other such experi- 
ments. 

Cutting across this whole ques- 
tion comes the issue of the use of 
Negroes in war. 

The Civil War in the United 
States was fought with the help of 
200,000 black troops with a grow- 
ing possibility of enlisting a major- 
ity of the slaves; and their use made 
further slavery unthinkable. 

The First World War was fought 
with the help of black troops which 
France brought to Europe to ward 
off annihilation; the blacks of 
French West Africa were armed on 
a large scale and became an effec- 
tive fighting force in Europe. Eu- 
rope protested —the English in 
South Africa as well as the Ger- 
mans in Europe. If armed natives 
were going to be used in European 
disputes, would not native colonial 
revolt be only a matter of years? 

Today the Free French are not 
only using black troops, but using 
them under a black governor of 
French Equatorial Africa, while 
Senegalese troops of French West 
Africa and colored troops of North 
Africa are used in increasing num- 
bers. 
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Unless this question of racial 
status is frankly and intelligently 
faced it will become a problem not 
simply of Africa but of the world. 
More than the welfare of the blacks 
is involved. As long as there is in 
the world a reservoir of cheap labor 
that can raise necessary raw mate- 
rials, and as long as arrangements 
can be made to transport these raw 
materials to manufacturing coun- 
tries, this body of cheap labor will 
compete directly or indirectly with 
European labor and will be often 
substituted for European labor. 

This situation will increase the 
power of investors and employers 
over the political organization of 
the state, leading to agitation and 
revolt within the state on the part 
of the laboring classes and to wars 
between states which are competing 
for domination over these sources 
of profit. 

And if the fiction of inferiority is 
maintained, there will be added to 
all this the revolt of the suppressed 
races themselves, who, because of 
their low wages, are the basic cause 
of the whole situation. 

It would be a grave mistake to 
think that Africans are not asking: 
“Is it a white man’s war?” 

Is the development of Africa for 
the welfare of Africans the aim? 
Or is the aim a world dominated 
by Anglo-Saxons, or at least by the 
stock of white Europe? If the aim 
is to keep Africa in subjection just 
as long as possible, will this not 
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plant the seeds of future hatreds 
and more war? 

One would think that Africa, so 
important in world trade and world 
industrial organization and contain- 
ing at least 125,000,000 people, 
would be carefully considered today 
in any plan for post-war reconstruc- 
tion. This does not seem to be the 
case. When we examine the plans 
which have been published we find 
either no mention of Africa or only 
vague references. 

In President Roosevelt's ‘‘four 
freedoms” speech in January 1941, 
he did not seem to be thinking of 
Africa when he mentioned freedom 
of speech, freedom from want and 
freedom from fear. 

When Pope Pius XII spoke in 
June 1941 on “Peace and the 
Changing Social Order’ his only 
phrase which could have referred to 
Africa was “the more favorable 
distribution of men on the earth’s 
surface.” 

The British Christian leaders in 
May 1941 made ten proposals for 
a lasting peace. The tenth refer- 
ence was to the resources of the 
earth which “should be used as 
God's gifts to the whole human 
race.” 

The American Friends Service in 
June 1941 similarly asked that all 
nations be assured “equitable ac- 
cess to markets.” That refers to 
Africa — but it is an ominous ref- 
erence. 

The eight points of the Atlantic 
Charter were so obviously aimed at 
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European and North American con- 
ditions that Winston Churchill 
frankly affirmed this to be the case, 
although he was afterward contra- 
dicted by President Roosevelt. 

The proposals which have been 
made by publicists like Clarence 
Streit and Henry Luce imply a dom- 
ination of the world by English- 
speaking peoples, with only pass- 
ing consideration of black folk. 

I do not mean to be unduly pes- 
simistic; but realism demands that 
we face the fact that after this war 
the United Nations will be almost 
irresistibly tempted to consider Af- 
rica from an industrial and com- 
mercial point of view as a means of 
helping pay war costs and re- 
establishing prosperity. 

If the treatment of Africa in 
postwar planning begins or ends 
here the results will be tragic. One 
can see in all these postwar plans — 
although often, I know, the impli- 
cation is not intentional or even 
suspected — the persistence of the 
old pattern of thought: the white 
man’s need of African labor and 
raw materials and the assumption 
that these must be cheap in order 
to yield maximum profits. Above 
all, and most tragically, appears 
the assumption that the only prob- 
lem so far as Africa is concerned 
is that the various dominating na- 
tions of the world must henceforth 
be treated equitably in sharing the 
material and the labor. 

When they say nothing about the 
aspirations of the peoples of Africa 
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themselves, what they are actually 
saying is that peace will be assured 
if we will all merely return to the 
eighteenth century. 

If I were to try to state sum- 
marily the objectives of postwar 
planning for Africa, looking toward 
the achievement of the world peace 
which we all so deeply feel must 
follow this world war, I would say 
first that it is mecessary to renounce 
the assumption that there are a few 
large groups of mankind called 
races, with hereditary differences 
shown by color, hair and measure- 
ments of the bony skeleton which 
fix forever their relations to each 
other and indicate the possibilities 
of their individual members. There 
is no proof that persons and groups 
in Africa are not as capable of use- 
ful lives and effective progress as 
peoples in Europe and America. 

I would say, second, that we 
must repudiate the more or less con- 
scious feeling, widespread among 
the white peoples of the world, that 
other folk exist not for themselves, 
but for their uses to Europe; that 
white Europe and America have the 
right to invade the territory of col- 
ored peoples, to force them to work 
and to interfere at will with their 
cultural patterns, while demanding 


Sou thern Courtesy 


IN ODESSA, TEX., the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
said it would urge the city council to pass an ordinance 
asking citizens to leave the “dam” out of “Damyankee’’ as 
a courtesy to near-by Northern soldiers. 
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for whites themselves a preferred 
status and seriously and arbitrarily 
restricting the contacts of colored 
folk with other and higher culture. 

I would say, third, that it must 
be agreed that in Africa the land 
and the natural resources belong 
primarily to the native inhabitants. 
The necessary capital for the devel- 
opment of Africa’s resources should 
be gradually and increasingly raised 
from savings of the African natives 
which a higher wage and a just in- 
cidence of taxation would make 
possible. 

I would say, fourth, that a syste- 
matic effort must be begun to train 
an educated class among the na- 
tives, and that class must be allowed 
to express its opinions and those 
opinions be given due weight. 

And I would say, finally, that po- 
litical control must be taken away 
from commercial and business in- 
terests owned and conducted in the 
foreign nations which dominate the 
continent, and this control be vested 
provisionally in an international 
mandates commission. 

These, in simplest form, are the 
proposals for the future which cor- 
respond to the present realities in 
Africa. 


Time Magazine 


J Lena’s voice a matter 


for controversy—but looks, no! 


Sol 


Condensed from Collier’s 


By Kyle Crichton 


O MATTER what else may 

V) said about Hollywood, it 
must be given credit for in- 
sanity. 

This has been aptly illustrated by 
the success of a young Negro singer 
known as Lena Horne. Nothing 
more spectacular has been known 
in Hollwood since the Rudolph 
Valentino funeral. When seen at 
a small night club upon arrival in 
town, Miss Horne was an unknown 
girl who sang very simple songs 
in an engaging way. Men of inter- 
national renown came and leaned 
their elbows on tables and gazed at 
her with the enraptured looks of 
sailors bewitched by mermaids. 

“That is the greatest voice since 
—uh—-since Tetrazzini,” cried one 
great producer in an awed whisper. 

“What charm, what grace, what 
beauty!” sighed another, blowing 
his nose hard to keep back the 
tears. 

A local journalist wrote of Miss 
Horne in terms that had hitherto 
been reserved for Madame Récam- 
ier and Theda Bara. He spoke of 
Bernhardt and Clara Bow. He 


urged them rather sharply to move 
over and make room for their supe- 
rior. 

In the very nature of things, such 
adulation could lead only to lucra- 
tive servitude in one of the cinema’s 
concentration camps and in due 
course Miss Horne was bound over 
for a period of seven years to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. They 
warded her rather evilly for such 
surrender of her poverty by casting 
her in “Panama Hattie,”’ which will 
run well up in competition with any 
collection of the screen’s worst 
bores, 

Her contribution to this shambles 
consisted entirely in providing short 
cinematic intervals in which mem- 
bers of the audience could crawl out 
from under their seats without dan- 
ger of asphyxiation. The result was 
that she was starred in the motion- 
picture version of “Cabin In the 
Sky,” a film which it is hoped will 
break down the superstition that 
audiences will not pay to see pic- 
tures with an all-Negro cast. 

About her singing, there is a 
difference of opinion. One group 
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stoutly maintains that she is a re- 
incarnation of Adelina Patti; the 
other merely waves a desperate 
hand like a man who has fallen in 
a rain barrel and fears he will not 
come up again. Lena Horne her- 
self belongs to the latter school. In 
her case it is not modesty; it is fear. 

“There’s no use of trying to fool 
me,” she says in a trembling voice 
and with a look over her shoulder 
which implies that she is being 
stalked. “Some day they're going 
to find oxt.” 

The truth is that she is an ac- 
ceptable singer and an artist at pro- 
jecting a song. The delicate weav- 
ing of her hands, the appealing 
earnestness of her voice and the 
general air of being somebody who 
is worthy of support have made 
her a sensation. The French have 
a word for this and the word is 
diseuse. In general it is used out of 
respect for one who is paid very 
large money for having charm and 
technical proficiency instead of a 
voice. 

Like almost all female motion- 
picture stars, Lena Horne comes of 
a divided family. Her parents were 
divorced when she was a child, and 
she either moved about as an ap- 
pendage to her mother’s modest 
stage career or lived precariously in 
the families of various relatives. 

When she was sixteen she was in 
the chorus at the famous Cotton 
Club in Harlem, getting that job 
through her mother who was then 
playing in stock at the old Lafayette 
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Theater on Lenox Avenue. In ad- 
dition to the performances at the 
club, the show was booked into the- 
aters, and Miss Horne often did 
five other performances a day for 
the same salary, $25 a week. 

“There was no night-club union 
in those days,” she explains; “but 
we put on a strike of our own; got 
it up to $35 a week.” 

In the small hours of the morn- 
ing when the waiters were yawning 
around waiting for the drunks to 
go home, they let Lena do some of 
the songs. She was the kid of the 
outfit and the worst singer, and it 
was hoped the patrons would have 
enough sense to get out before the 
music killed them. She had a shrill, 
piping voice that tended to burp 
when pressed, and she squeezed it 
regularly. However, she learned to 
use a mike and to face an audience 
and she picked up some tricks about 
phrasing. Two years later Sissle 
hired her as soloist with his band. 

When they reached Pittsburgh, 
Mamma Horne was still there 
guarding Lena, who up to this time 
had enjoyed a romantic life approx- 
imately as torrid as that of a crusta- 
cean and in consequence was fair 
game for the first personable male 
who approached. This happened to 
be Louis J. Jones of that murky city 
and the marriage ensued almost im- 
mediately. From that circumstance 
came two children (Gail, 4; Teddy, 
2), several long-sustained heart- 
aches and an eventual divorce. 

The divorce brought her back to 
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New York and she was sitting in a 
movie house in Harlem easing her 
sorrow when a friend rushed in to 
say that Charley Barnet was rehears- 
ing at the Appollo and needed a 
singer and why didn’t she go after 
it? She did, and for a time was 
more or less satisfactorily employed. 

In 1940, times were tough again 
when Barney Josephson took the ex- 
cellent advice of John Hammond 
(who has discovered more Negro 
stars than any other human) and 
booked Lena into Café Society 
Downtown. Her name up to then 
had been Helena Horne, but Barney 
ruthlessly dropped the added let- 
ters. He also taught her a great 
deal about using her personality in 
her songs. 

“The voice, Lena, is—’’ he wig- 
gled his hands and creased his 
brow in distress. 

She was there for six months, 
had a radio program on the side 
and finally fell for somebody who 
said she would be great in one of 
the Hollywod clubs. Her style was 
just about set—no thrilling high 
notes,. no fake diminuendos, no 
tricks. She didn’t sing hot, she 
didn’t sing the blues, she sang the 
old songs very simply. 

The Hollywood venture had all 
the earmarks of a major defeat at 
first, because the night club she was 
to overwhelm never managed to 


open. However, there was a small- 
er undertaking known as the Little 
Troc, where she appeared all atrem- 
ble and bowled over the gentry as 
mentioned above. The town went 
so blithering mad about her that 
she was crowned queen of some- 
thing or other overnight. 


On the personal side, she is a 
softspoken, pleasant and intelligent 
girl. She lives in a small house 
cater-cornered across from Hum- 
phrey Bogart’s and next door to 
Peter Lorre’s, and there is consid- 
erable gossiping across back fences 
and yoo-hooing through open win- 
dows. 

Her handling of Hollywood 
wolves has set a standard for all 
young ladies. She receives their at- 
tentions graciously, and assures 
them that she will be very happy to 
accompany them on an evening out. 

“Come up to the house and meet 
the children and my mothers,” she 
says kindly. 

This discourages wolves so in- 
ordinately that they invariably re- 
member a previous engagement. 

But Hollywood will accept no 
back talk about Lena, regardless. 
If you suggest that she may be 
something less than monumental, 
they give you a hard stare. 

“Maybe you suffer from being 
nuts,” they say bitterly. 


| U-boat steel didn’t hurt as much 
as Jim Crow by own countrymen 


our Torpedoed 


Condensed from National Maritime Union Pilot 


HE TORPEDO struck on 
} a dark March night. Men 
went to their stations quick- 
ly. Quietly, 85 men left the 
ship. No one was lost. 

To the men on the Nazi sub it 
was another ship—a ship full of 
Americans. There wasn’t any label 
like Irv Gold, Jew, or Ben Smith, 
Yankee, or Charles Thomas, Negro. 
The cold lead of steel speeding 
through the water was aimed for 
a ship full of Americans, enemies 
of fascism. 

In the black water two lifeboats 
got under way. The men were 
relaxed now. ‘They turned to the 
problem of reaching land and set 
sail. An Argentinian ship bound 
for Rio de Janeiro picked them up 
thirty hours later and brought them 
into port. 

The agent for the U. S. Lines 
met them when they came into Rio. 

The licensed personnel and four 
cadets were then singled out and 
taken to the Hotel Gloria. 

Apologetically, the agent then 
took the unlicensed crew over to 
the Hotel Europa, “the dirtiest 
dump in town.” Smoothly, he ex- 
plained that it was carnival time, 


the town was crowded and in a 
little while he’d get them better 
quarters. 

A different kind of torpedo 
struck four days later. Not hard 
cold steel sent by the enemy, but 
a smooth white paper with a list 
of names in bright blue ink. It 
listed the names of men who were 
being sent to the Hotel Suisse. They 
were the white men of the crew. 
Maybe the officials who made out 
the list were thinking—‘‘Aryans.” 

And then Ben Stuart heard some- 
one say, “Let the n . . . and the 
gashounds remain in the Europa.” 

The stink of discrimination wasn’t 
bounded by Hitler’s world. 


It didn’t take four days to find 
out what the Europa was like. Ben 
Cayole, one of the forty Negro 
seamen in the crew, described it as 
a “‘sportin’ house, where you fished 
the ants out of the coffee after you 
put the sugar in.” 


At night the juke box in the 
saloon ground out a shrill back- 
ground for the battle of the ants, 
bedbugs and cockroaches who 
fought for their helpless victims in 
the rooms overhead. “It was a 
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struggle as to who was to get to 
the men first,” Ben said. 

The dozen men elected a com- 
mittee to go to the captain and 
straighten the matter out. They 
called it discrimination. 

In the office of the U. S. Lines 
agent, the captain seemed pretty 
decent. Just go out and get your- 
selves some decent quarters, the 
company will pay the bill, he told 
them. 

Pretty good, the four on the com- 
mittee thought. When they got out 
in the street, an idea hit them and 
they held a meeting right on the 
corner. No one could speak Por- 
tuguese! 

Back in the agent’s office they 
explained the situation. And then 
the captain admitted that all this 
run-a-round was “discrimination.” 

Cayole told him straight. There’s 
no such thing as Jim Crow in South 
America. Weakly the captain ad- 
mitted, ‘‘Well, that’s what I’m con- 
fronted with.” 

Ben could see this was going to 
be a game. Calmly he informed 
him that the committee would see 
the ambassador or consul general. 
The captain then parried with the 
remark that he didn’t think they'd 
get results. 

But he went to a phone and made 
a call. Ben doesn’t know to whom 
he spoke, but the Hotel Suisse 
opened its doors to Negroes. 

The management was courteous. 
The men asked about discrimination 
and were informed there was none, 
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“not only in this hotel, but no- 
where in Brazil. In Brazil there are 
only two classes—rich and poor— 
not black and white.” 

The four Negroes were glad to 
be put on an American vessel bound 
for home. 

The handful of Negroes on board 
found no discrimination—and then 
they reached Trinidad. Fifty Free 
Frenchmen, Negroes, on their way 
to De Gaulle, came aboard. They 
had come from Martinique, fisher- 
men, who had escaped the island 
in small groups of twos and threes. 

The assistant purser passed a 
crack about “50 more n . . . com- 
ing aboard,” as they came on the 
ship. 

Cayole found them huddled in 
the smoking room on A deck. Cots 
were jammed into the room and the 
men who spoke no English would 
have a hell of a time if anything 
happened to the ship. 

Ben, who picked up French in 
his home town in Louisiana, learned 
that the Frenchmen were bewil- 
dered and angry at their treatment. 

The ship’s committee met with 
the captain and urged that the 
Free Frenchmen be given rooms, 
since there were plenty of empties 
on board. On the grounds of safety, 
because the men wouldn’t know 
what to do in case of an alarm, 
they convinced the skipper. The 
Old Man was cautious at first, tell- 
ing the crew that he was acting on 
the instructions of Army Intelli- 
gence. The ship’s committee finally 
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convinced him he was master of his 
ship. 

Twenty-seven of the men were 
put into staterooms, easing the con- 
ditions of those who had to remain 
in the lounge. 

In Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, the 
men were put on transport for the 
voyage home. The stink filled the 
air again, as Cayole heard his name 
called. The officer looked first at 
him and then to the picture on his 
papers. He couldn’t determine 
whether Ben was Negro or not, so 
he was assigned to a stateroom. 

But when the officer learned he 
was Negro, he was put into the 
smoking lounge along with the 
other Negroes. White men got 
rooms. 

And then they arrived in Nor- 


folk. Home—and the smell of the 
slave market rose again as one of 
the ship’s officers told them to go 
to the back of the Cape Charles 
ferry—back to where it says, “col- 
ored people.” 

Torpedoed four times, they'd say 


The first time the enemy hit out 
at them in the dark secrecy of a 
March night. 

The last three times were the 
worst. Their own countrymen, 
brothers in the war against fas- 
cism, against slavery, applied the 
lash of the slaveowners, and spoke 
with the tongue of the master race. 

But they’re going out again. 
They fought discrimination in Bra- 
zil. . . on the job. They'll fight 
it at home. 


And 


WHEN WENDELL WILLKIE was in Moscow, he 
talked with Stalin about the method used in selecting Rus- 


sia’s able generals. 


“How can you tell whether a general is going to be 


capable?” Willkie asked. . . . “You can’t decide that from 
answers on an examination paper,” said Stalin. “Only 
from his experience in battle can you tell whether a general 
is going to be good. For instance,” Stalin cited. ‘Take 


your own Joe Louis. If you were to pick a good opponent 
for him, you wouldn’t select the man whose biceps, chest, 
height, weight, reach, etc., were the same as the champion’s. 
You'd pick a man who has shown his talents inside a 
prize-ring.” 


Leonard Lyons, New York Post 


COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Conscience. In Shubuta, Miss., 
a relative of an allegedly raped girl 
headed a lynch mob that hung two 
14-year-old boys. On his death bed 
the mob leader is reported to have 
clutched his throat and shouted: 
“Take that rope away.” 

Justice? In Nashville, Tenn., 
John Cox, 27, refused to enter a 
guilty plea on condition of a 90-day 
sentence for housebreaking. The 
case went to trial and Cox got ten 
years. 

Life’s Party. In New York, Life 
Magazine photographers arranged a 
special party to be given by Jane 
White for her colored and white 
friends. But the pictures will never 
be used for “Life Goes To A Party” 
because the Negroes did not photo- 
gtaph dark enough. 

Who’s Cabin? In Atlanta, Ga., 
the all-Negro movie, “Cabin In 
The Sky” played in a downtown all- 
white theater but Negroes can’t see 
the film because the all-Negro 
movie chain owner objects to the 
high rental price. 

Transfusion Confusion. In 
Cherrior, Quebec, a munition plant 
newspaper appealed for blood do- 
nors with the assurance: “Your 
blood will not be used to save lives 
of Chinese or Negroes.” 

Business Note. In _ Detroit, 
Mich., Negro business men are start- 
ing an insurance firm to insure their 
client’s life and limb from race 
rioters. 
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Hats Off. In Lincoln, Ill, a 
Negro woman’s right to try on a 
hat in a department store was up- 
held by Judge Frank S. Bevan. Mrs. 
Eloise Townsend bought no hat and 
came away with a $100 award to 
show for her shopping spree. 

Front Row Center. In Mary- 
ville, Tenn., Joseph Kennedy, a 
Negro, sued the White Star Line 
for trying to force him to take a 
front seat in a Jim Crow bus. 

Who’s Crow Now. In Chicago, 
the March on Washington Move- 
ment designed to do away with 
racial curbs in America voted to 
limit membership to “Negroes 
only.” 

Army With Arms. In Cape- 
town, South Africa, a white legis- 
lature demanded to know from 
Prime Minister Jan Smuts if it was 
true that black African soldiers were 
being given guns to guard white 
Italian prisoners in Lybia. Smuts 
confessed it was true. 

Morality. In Montgomery, Ala., 
Will O. Walton of the Alabama 
State Senate offered a constitutional 
amendment which would bar from 
voting, holding office or serving 
on juries in Alabama any person 
who advocates abolishing segrega- 
tion of the races. The amendment 
if passed would classify such per- 
sons as “moral degenerates” along 
with those who advocate inter- 
marriage. 


MOST HISTORIC jam 
session in the annals of jazz 
took place one hot day re- 

cently in San Francisco's 

Geary Theater. 

Some 1,500 devotees thronged 
to hear it from all over northern 
California, from Los Angeles, even 
from the East. They raised the 
roof—but in a solid manner: they 
were no mere swarm of jitterbugs 
buzzing before the latest of the 
4 =‘ many swing band sensations. They 
were mostly seasoned jazz tasters 
who had gathered to sample vintage 
New Orleans music produced by a 
group of the Negroes who had 
been in that city when jazz was 
young. 

The venerable band that played 
for them consisted of long-silent 
musicians gathered from Louisiana 
rice paddies and the Pullman cars. 

Its leader, spare as a lath, was 
63-year-old, silver-haired Willie C. 
(‘“Bunk’’) Johnson, onetime teacher 
of Louis (“Satchelmouth”) Arm- 
strong, and the greatest jazz trum- 
peter of his not quite bygone day. 
When Bunk and his old friends 
rode out on the classic New Or- 
leans stomps, the San Francisco 
crowd knew it was getting the fra- 


: {| Bunk Johnson and old New Orleans gang 
gather again for a historic jam session 


jazz 


Condensed from Time 


grant, free-style syncopation it had 
come for. 

For nearly 15 years Bunk Johnson 
had not played. His story had 
followed a familiar pattern among 
U. S. Negro musicians. In the 
spacious days before World War I, 
Bunk used to “‘call his people home” 
with his own New Orleans boys— 
the Original Superior Band. Louis 
Armstrong, who followed Bunk 
around, carrying his trumpet, was 
only one of the many Negro trum- 
peters and cornetists (Tommy Lad- 
nier, King Oliver, Freddie Keppard, 
Buddy Petit, Punch Miller) who 
learned from Bunk. 

And Bunk, who could play any 
tune in any key without stopping 
to think (‘‘sharps and flats they 
never bothered me”’), was the great- 
est of them all. Bunk, they said, 
“had more in his haid.” 

He had played ever since his 
mother had bought her kid a bat- 
tered cornet. ‘She told me,” he 
said later, “if I learn to play real 
good, she’d get me another, and I 
did learn to play real good and 
she did.” 

When the Navy closed down 
Storyville (New Orleans’ redlight 
district) during World War I, 
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Bunk Johnson left his band and 
toured with circuses and minstrel 
shows. As the years went by and 
the demand for New Orleans jazz 
died away, Bunk took other kinds 
of work, 

In 1933 he lost all his teeth and 
could not play any more even if 
he wanted to. “And besides,” says 
he, “I loaned my cornet to a man 
and he never came back.” Bunk 
tried trucking, at $1.50 a day. He 
found it too strenuous and became 
a stoop laborer in the rice fields. 

About five years ago a Pittsburgh 
jazz enthusiast named William 
Russell heard from Louis Armstrong 
that Bunk Johnson was still alive 
somewhere in the Deep South. 
Once Bunk was found at his old 
home in New Iberia, La., he be- 
came a voluble correspondent. 

Bunk kept insisting in his letters 
that if he had a trumpet and a good 
set of teeth he could play “as good 
as ever.” Russell took up a col- 
lection and bought Bunk a set of 
store teeth. Today, before Bunk 
eats he removes his teeth from his 
mouth; carefully wraps them up 
“to keep them nice and clean.” 

Last summer William Russell and 
some friends made a trip to New 
Iberia to find out whether Bunk was 
really as good as he said he was. 
They came away determined that 
Bunk should be heard. Finally an 
offer came from San Francisco, 
where an interior decorator named 
Rudolph Pickett Blesh was lectur- 
ing on hot jazz at the San Fran- 


cisco Museum of Art. Blesh wanted 
Bunk to illustrate a lecture. 

The Museum directors had a 
still more ambitious idea. Th 
decided to surround Bunk with col- 
leagues from the New Orleans past. 

They found Papa Mutt Carey, 
famous “dirty” trumpeter, work- 
ing as a Pullman porter on the 
Southern Pacific. They got Kid 
Ory, greatest of oldtime tailgate 
trombonists, from Los Angeles, 
where he had been raising chickens. 
They tracked down Clarinetist 
Wade Whaley at the Moore ship- 
yards on San Francisco Bay. Ring- 
ing doorbells in San Francisco’s 
Negro section, they finally located 
Bertha Gonsoulin, onetime pianist 
for Jelly Roll Morton and King 
Oliver. They added local Negro 
talent. 

The morning of the concert 
Clarinetist Whaley disappeared and 
Bunk Johnson refused to get out 
of bed for rehearsal. But that eve- 
ning Bunk Johnson and his band 
were terrific. Some suggested they 
be put on a permanent basis. 

Harry, Bridges, fiery, Australian- 
born longshoremen’s union leader, 
soon announced that under his 
auspices fellow jazz addicts could 
now regularly hear the resurrected 
Bunk Johnson and other barrel- 
house veterans. Time: every Sun- 
day afternoon. Place: the C.1.O. 
hall. Admission: six bits and a 
membership card in the Hot Jazz 
Society. Said Bridges: “That Bunk 
is an American institution.” 


{| Color of Puerto Rican 
creates major army crisis 


Sanctity Of Segregation 


Condensed from Common Sense 


By “Corporal” 


OT LONG ago, I had the in- 
estimable privilege of help- 
ing to put the Army theory 
of race segregation — and a 

number of very fine officers — 
squarely on the spot. 

I work in a filler replacement 
pool at a staging area in southern 
Virginia. The pool consists of four 
companies. All Negroes are segre- 
gated into one company. My job 
is classification. As part of this 
work, we handle the soldier's quali- 
fication card, his basic personnel 
record. Included on these cards is 
a notation of race: white, Negro, 
Indian, Eskimo, and so forth. 

One day, while thumbing through 
the cards of the Negroes in the col- 
ored company, I came across one on 
which the notation was not ‘‘Ne- 
gro” but “Puerto Rican.” 

Now, my dealings with Puerto 
Ricans have been limited to my ac- 
quaintance with one of the Puerto 
Rican boys in my own, white, com- 
pany. My ethnic knowledge of 
them was limited to a belief — ap- 
parently well-founded — that they 
are in varying degrees a mixture of 
white, Indian, and Negro. 


Anyway, I yanked this card from 
the file and showed it to my officer, 
the adjutant of the pool, inquiring 
guilelessly whether a Puerto Rican 
was indeed a Negro. My lieuten- 
ant, a liberal New York attorney, 
was perplexed. 

Segregation is officially part ot 
Army policy, but is a Puerto Rican 
a Negro? He didn’t know, so very 
unhappily, he called in the execu- 
tive officer of the pool. This officer, 
a cavalry lieutenant, was firm about 
his beliefs. Whites must go with 
whites, Negroes with Negroes. “It’s 
very simple,” he said. 

But is a Puerto Rican a Negro? 
The executive officer didn’t know. 

He called in the pool com- 
mander. The three officers dis- 
cussed the matter and got nowhere. 

Finally, the executive officer de- 
cided to rely on scientific authority. 
“Let's call in the pool surgeon,” he 
said. So the pool surgeon was sum- 
moned and the delicate situation 
explained to him. He could give 
them no scientific satisfaction, but 
he did make a sound suggestion. 
“Let’s find out what the man Jooks 
like.” A capital idea. 
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So they called in the Puerto 
Rican’s company commander. They 
explained the situation and asked, 
“What does Private R . . . look 
like?” 

The company commander thought 
a moment and said, ‘Well, he’s as 
dark as most of the other boys, 
but . . .” a thought hit him, “he 
speaks with an accent!” 

By this time the officers had be- 
come disconcerted, and aware of 
how foolish their predicament was. 
But the matter had to be settled. 
Finally, the executive officer thought 
of checking the man’s military rec- 
ord to find out with what kind of 
outfits he had been connected. The 
records showed that he had been 
inducted in Harlem and sent to a 
Negro outfit. So that question was 
disposed of. 


But one more question, this time 
from the pool commander. “Is he 
happy where he is?” The company 
commander said that he believed so. 
“Well, then, leave him where he is 
unless he complains.” 

And so, on the side of the street 
where I live, a Puerto Rican is 
classified as “white” and lives in our 
barracks. On the other side of the 
street, where I work, a Puerto Rican 
is Classified as “Negro” and is as- 
signed to a colored company. One 
looks just as dark as the other. 

The sanctity of the Army theory 
of race segregation has been up- 
held. But both the theory and a 
group of very intelligent officers lost 
a heck of a lot of face in the color 
christening of a Puerto Rican. 


SUPPOSE that all red-haired and cross-eyed Indians in 
Tribe A had been persistently discriminated against by the 
majority, and that Indian Tribe B declares war on Tribe A 
with the avowed intention of exterminating it. 

Tribe A now needs the services of its red-haired and 
cross-eyed members. Could it hope to secure the greatest 
possible unification of effort without eliminating those dis- 
criminations? Would it be enough to say, “We'll take 
care of you boys later; fight and die for us now?” 

Can we expect 13 million Negroes to give the nation 
100 per cent economic cooperation without at least trying 
to eliminate the discriminations which exist? 


An 


—Herbert N. Shenkin, Washington Post 


| Negro diamond men either great or 
mediocre ... but they all love game 


Vo Average Ball 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


and Cap Anson are names 
synonymous with baseball 
greatness in Chicago. But 
how about names like Rube Foster, 
Walter Ball and Chappy Johnson ? 
They were baseball greats in Chi- 
cago, too. Negro baseball greats. 

Sometimes passed over in the 
rush to acclaim baseball heroes, Chi- 
cago’s Negro stars have carved a 
brilliant niche in their own hall of 
fame. Take the Chicago American 
Giants for an example. 

It was 1887 when the Negro 
Giants first banded together to play 
baseball. Eleven years earlier the 
National League had been organ- 
ized while the American League 
was still 14 years in the future. And 
for 56 seasons the Giants have been 
playing ball as a continuous unit 
even though they’ve changed their 
name on five occasions. 

To say that the Chicago Amer- 
ican Giants of 1943 stock and their 
55 predecessors play a snappy game 
is to put it mildly. It took Abe 
Sapperstein and a yellowed scrap- 
book of clippings to come up with 
such observations as these: 

Baseball to a Negro... 


Se WALSH, Frank Chance 


either 


player or fan .. . is just as much 
the All-American game as it is to 
members of other races. But Negro 
players are never average. A player 
is either “terrific” or “lousy.” 


The analysis by Sapperstein . . . 
he’s the Giants’ booking agent. . . 
runs like this. “Negro players are 
blessed by nature with all the at- 
tributes of greatness,” Abe con- 
tends. “Generations of hard work- 
ing families have provided them 
with big hands and strong legs. 
They can move and run. They have 
plenty of endurance. 


“Mediocrity is not an attribute 
of the Negro baseball player,” Abe 
continued. ‘That’s why year in and 
year out a good Negro team would 
not have enough talent to handle 
a good white team. But when you 
find a Negro sensation, he’s really 
sensational.” 


Abe, always an energetic one, 
dug back in the scrapbook and 
polled some of the old time Negro 
Giants to come up with an all-star 
Chicago American Giants team. 
Here it is: 


1B.—Le Roy Grant of Michigan 
City, Ind. 
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2B.—Elwood “Bingo” De Moss of 

Chicago. 
3B.—William Francis, deceased. 
SS.—John Lloyd of Atlantic City. 
RF.—“Jelly” Gardner of Chicago. 
CF.—Oscar Charleston of Chicago. 
LF.—Pete Hill of Buffalo, N. Y. 
C.—Bruce Petway of Detroit. 
C.—"Chappy” Johnson of Schenec- 

tady, N. Y. 

P.—Rube Foster, deceased. 
P.—Walter Ball of Chicago. 
P.—Pat Daugherty, deceased. 

“There’s a real baseball team,” 
declared “Bingo’’ De Moss. “I 
don’t care if I am on it. It’s still 
a good team. Glad to see that Pat 
Daugherty was one of the all-time 
Giant pitchers. I remember the time 
we played the Chicago Cubs in 1909 
and Pat tied into Mordecai Brown 
in a pitching duel. In the first in- 
ning Pat faced Heinie Zimmerman, 
Jimmy Sheckard and Frank Schulte. 
He struck them out in succession. 

“In the second though, Joe 
Tinker caught one for a double and 
scored on a flyball by Mordecai 
Brown. That one run was the ball 
game although we outhit the Cubs 
4 to 3.” 

The Giants were originally or- 
ganized in 1887 as the Chicago 
Unions and through the years made 
such title shifts as these: Union 
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Giants, Columbia Giants, Leland 
Giants and Chicago American 
Giants. 

As a baseball team they play lots 
of baseball. Their average season 
starts early and ends late. A double- 
header is merely an ordinary pro- 
cedure. Many times one pitcher will 
handle both games and think noth- 
ing of it. 

Extensive travel is out now but 
in the plush days the Giants insti- 
gated trips like the one they took 
one spring as merely a warmup 
jaunt. They started in Havana, 
Cuba, worked through the South to 
the Pacific Coast, went up the coast 
to Canada and then came clear across 
the northern states to Chicago where 
they started their regular season. 

“It was the longest spring train- 
ing trip any baseball team ever took 
in history,” Sapperstein proudly 
relates. 

Much of the history of the Chi- 
cago Giants and Negro baseball 
leagues is contained in the life of 
Pitcher Rube Foster, a burly giant 
of a man, who was instrumental 
in organizing not only the original 
Negro National League but also a 
number of Negro ball clubs over 
the country. 

Rube could hit and pitch equally 


well. 


BOOK SECTION 


WHAT AMERIC 


A condensation from the book 


By Pearl Buck 


Where are the wise white men who can see that insidious race 
prejudice will eventually kill democracy unless curbed, asks world- 
famous novelist in this Philadelphia story with the color of our 
land as its prime concern. 
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{| Are America’s thirteen million 


to be perpetual refugees in our land? 


What Means Me 


By Pearl Buck 


girl’s soft voice said, 
“Mother is expecting you.” 
The young girl was very 
pretty, I saw that at my first glance. 
She was dark, eyes black, and her 
black hair smoothly curled and 
shining. If she had been born in 
Samoa or in the Philippines, she 
would have been called an island 
beauty. But she was born in the 
United States of America, in the 
city of Philadelphia. 

She wore a white dress, plain 
and smart, and as she led the way 
into the quiet house that stood on a 
quiet street, I saw she had that 
peculiar grace which one sees so 
often in the South Seas. But there 
was nothing foreign about her 
when she talked. Her speech was 
pure American, 

“Will you please come upstairs?” 
she said. 

So I followed her upstairs into a 
dignified and even handsome room, 
where we sat down while we waited 
for her mother. 

“Mother is talking to my grand- 


1 OME IN, please,” a young 
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mother,” she said. “Grandmother 
has just had a long distance call 
from my father—because it is 
Mother’s Day, you know! My 
father is a major in the army, a 
doctor, with the new flying corps 
of Tuskegee.” 

She was proud of her father, I 
could see that. But I could imag- 
ine any father being proud, too, of 
this daughter, so graceful, so full 
of ease and poise even with a stran- 
ger. 

“This child,” I thought, watch- 
ing her and listening as she an- 
swered my questions about her 
school life, ‘is a happy child.” 

She told me that she went to a 
public school where colored and 
white girls mingled together with- 
out self-consciousness. She liked her 
friends, she said, and had a good 
time and she was not often treated 
differently because she was not 
white. But as she said this I saw a 
little shadow in the really beautiful 
dark eyes. I put a question to that 
shadow. 

“Don’t your colored schoolmates 
ever feel any disadvantage in not 
being white?” 

Yes, it seemed they did, especial- 
ly when they were seniors. There 
had long been a pleasant custom in 
the school that the senior class went 
before it was graduated on a trip 
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to Washington, the capital of their 
country. It was meant as a sort of 
climax to their years of education 
in the excellent public school. Ac- 
tually it was anti-climax and con- 
tradiction to what they had been 
taught. For the colored girls could 
not go because they would not be 
admitted to the hotels with their 
schoolmates. There was no hotel in 
Washington which would take the 
gitls if some of them were colored. 

“So the white girls go and we 
don’t,” this child said quietly. She 
added hastily. “Of course we want 
them to go—we wouldn’t want 
them to miss the fun—just because 
we must.” 

“I should like you to know,” I 
said, ‘“‘that if I were a white girl in 
your school I wouldn’t go if you 
could not. I am ashamed of those 
white girls who go without you to 
visit Washington, of all places.” 

She did not answer this, but she 
smiled a painful little smile. 

“It won't be a problem this year, 
anyway,” she said. “We can’t any 
of us go because of the war.” 


ER MOTHER came in 
H then, a woman graceful 

and pretty enough to ex- 

plain her daughter. She 
was a quiet woman, gentle with 
long breeding. 

“How long have you been in 
Philadelphia?” I asked when we 
began to talk. 

She had been born in Philadel- 
phia, and her family had been here 
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for three generations. That is, she 
was of an old American family. The 
generation earlier had been in the 
South. A white ancestor had 
brought them here. 


I suspected several white ances- 
tors in this beautiful woman. Her 
skin was golden brown, and her 
hair was smooth and her features 
fine. 

“Tell me,” I said, “you are of 
very mixed blood?” 

She told me frankly then of the 
story of those generations. Except 
for the mixed blood it might have 
been the story of any old and hon- 
orable American family whose an- 
cestors had come here early and 
had lived in dignity and even some 
luxury. Obviously this woman had 
never known want or insecurity. 
Her husband, too had a mixture, 
white blood from Lancaster county 
in Pennsylvania, where the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch have no race preju- 
dices. 

“Here is his picture,” she said. 
I looked into the face of a hand- 
some and strong man. He wore a 
uniform. 

“He fought in the last war, too,” 
she said proudly, ‘‘and he didn’t 
feel he was doing his duty until he 
volunteered again. But I hope he'll 
get home before he has to go 
abroad.” 

The house was very quiet. As 
she said this, I felt the quietness be- 
gan in her. 

“Are you two quite alone here 
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now?” I asked. 

Yes, it seemed they were. There 
was an older daughter away at col- 
lege living in a dormitory, I 
learned, with white girls. I asked 
to see her picture, too, and they 
brought me another framed photo- 
graph. I looked into an extremely 
fair and pretty face. 

“What a handsome family you 
are!” I exclaimed. 

They smiled at that, but as if 
they had heard it before. 

We had tea, and we talked and 
I heard of the trip to Europe where 
the father had gone for advanced 
study in medicine. Why had he 
gone to Europe, I asked? 

The faint shadow passed over the 
pretty woman’s face. “It’s easier 
for us over there,” she said. Then 
she added, “We doubted whether 
he would have been allowed to do 
the same work here.” 


NTIL THEN I had been en- 
U joying myself. I had been 

thinking, here is a colored 

American family who feels 
no disadvantage in their color. Ob- 
viously they are well-to-do, highly 
educated, and happy. I had never 
had this experience before. I had 
not seen colored Americans who 
did not have a rankling bitter sense 
of injustice done them. This fam- 
ily, I thought with relief, showed 
that it was possible to live in Amer- 
ica, colored, and yet like anyone 
else. 
“Does your husband have white 
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patients as well as colored?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” the pretty woman 
said. “He goes wherever he is 
needed.” 

“And you,” I asked, “do you 
have white friends?” 

“No,” she said quietly, “I have 
none.” 

“But your daughter,” I persisted, 
“she tells me she goes to school 
with white girls?” 

“So did I,” the mother said, “but 
after school I didn’t see them any 
more.” 

“But why?” I asked. 

“One doesn’t want to go where 
the welcome is doubtful,” she re- 
plied. 

The shadow was very clear now. 
I determined to pierce it and find 
out what it meant. 

“Let’s talk frankly about this 
matter of race,” I said. “Do you 
have much trouble with it here in 
Philadelphia?” 

“Oh, no,” she said quickly. “Not 
if we choose our places. That is, 
there are nice places to eat where 
they will let us come in and we 
just don’t go to the other places. 
We soon find out where the right 
places are and we avoid—insult.” 

“The best ones don’t discrimi- 
nate,” she said. “And we can hear 
good music—they let us come to 
the concerts.” 

“They?” I asked. 

“The white people,” she said, 
gently. 


1943 


“But you have 
friends?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. Her face 
brightened. “I have very nice 
friends, and their daughters and 
my daughter’s friends. We have a 
pleasant little set of our own and 
we live within it.” 

We talked on for an hour more, 
I pressing my questions and she 
answering with a sort of sweet 
frankness that I found charming. 
Now and again the dark pretty 
daughter would add something. 


I began after a while to have 
strange twinges of memory. Where 
had I seen this sort of thing before 
—delicate pretty women, sensitive 
faces, well-bred manners and gen- 
tle voices, interest in music and 
theatre, and yet all of it hedged 
about with an unexpressed fear? 
Where before had I seen this world 
within a world? While we talked I 
let my mind go searching into the 
past until I found the people of 
whom these two women reminded 
me. 

What I remembered were the 
refugees in many parts of the 
world. They were the families of 
white Russian noblemen in Shang- 
hai. In a drawing room in Shang- 
hai I had sat sometimes like this, 
listening to Russian ladies who were 
living in a little world of their own, 
trying to forget the real world. Yes, 
and I remembered refugees in 
France, the early refugees from 
Germany, well-born, well-bred peo- 
ple, living in a small circle, main- 
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own taining their life by forgetting 


what they did not want to remem- 
ber. And the other day in New 
York I was with the refugees again, 
Chinese ladies in New York, ladies 
from Hong Kong and Shanghai, 
from Hangehow and Peking, come 
to America, infinitely strange here 
in their delicacy and their beauty, 
clinging together, trying to make a 
little world for themselves in a 
fearful world outside. 

Yes, that is what they reminded 
me of, this American mother and 
daughter. 


O YOU FEEL Ametri- 
can?” I asked suddenly. 
They were startled by the 
question. “Oh, yes,” the 
mother said. It was her first touch 
of real passion. “Why,” she said, 
“we belong here!” 

She looked at me, bewildered. I 
could see, by my questions, and 
half-frightened by it. “We've been 
here for generations,” she said, 
“and my husband’s fighting for 
America, Oh, yes, we're Ameti- 
can.” 

But now the shadow was very 
dark indeed, so dark that I had not 
the heart to go on trying to pierce 
it. Besides, I understood it. Re- 
membering the refugees had made 
me understand. We talked only a 
few minutes more after that, about 
small things, and I came away. 
When I shut the door it was like 
shutting it on a walled garden, 
beautiful but enclosed, and the gate 
was locked behind me. 
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I came away carrying the shadow 
with me. Think of living in your 
own country, but having to be 
watchful continually for insult! 
Think of being sensitive and intel- 
ligent, educated and gently bred, 
and having to pause at the door of 
a hotel, at a restaurant, at the door 
of a railway car, at a theatre, at a 
store—everywhere, that is—and to 
ask yourself ‘Will they let me come 
in here? Or will they tell me they 
don’t want us?” 


Thinking myself into those two 
with whom I had spent the after- 
noon, I began to share that shadow. 
What misery to live forever antici- 
pating the insult, forever dreading 
the rebuff! And for nothing except 
the faint golden tinge to the skin! 
For these two women were the 
equals of any I had met in any 
country and superior to many I 
knew of my own race. For my- 
self I was proud that they were 
Americans. I was bitterly ashamed 
of the shadow over their lives. 


A good many days have passed 
since I, spent my afternoon in that 
quiet house. But the shadow I 
brought away from it is with me 
still. I think it will be with me 
as long as it is here in our country, 
for race prejudice is not only a 
shadow over the colored—it is 
a shadow over all of us, and the 
shadow is darkest over those who 
feel it least and allow its evil 
effects to go on. It is not healthy 
when a nation lives within a na- 


tion, as colored Americans are liv- 
ing inside America. A nation can- 
not live confident of its tomorrow 
if its refugees are among its own 
citizens. 


For it is never the one who 
suffers injustice who is the injured 
one, but the one who is unjust. 
Slavery bred a race of idle and 
shiftless white men, and race preju- 
dice continues its evil work. White 
people who insist on their su- 
periority because of the color of the 
skin they were born with—can 
there be so empty and false a 
superiority as this? Who is injured 
the most by that foolish assump- 
tion, the colored or the white? In 
his soul it is the white man. 


It is the wise white people who 
ought now to be angry because of 
race prejudice, for as surely as night 
follows day our country will fail 
in its democracy because of race 
prejudice unless we root it out. We 
cannot grow in strength and leader- 
ship for democracy so long as we 
carry deep in our being this fatal 
fault. It is the white people who 
are endangered by race prejudice. 
We are endangered in the world, 
where there are many millions 
more of colored people than of 
white. The world will close down 
on us some day if race prejudice 
goes on dividing us. 


Where are those who will see 
our danger? Where are those who 
will move swiftly to save us before 
it is too late? 
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WETAL STATISTICS 


By Robert Chase 


(Director, Negro Digest Research Bureau) 


Three out of every four Negroes in the U. S. have white blood. 

Next to the Indians, Negroes are more American than any other 
race. More than 99 out of every 100 were born here compared to 
90 out of every 100 whites born here. 

When the Constitution was adopted by the U. S., one out of 
every five Americans was Negro. 

Negro population in the U. S. is increasing two and a half times 
as fast as white. 

More Negro than white soldiers were drafted from three states 
in World War I—Mississippi, South Carolina, and Florida. 

The average Negro lives 11 years less than white Americans. 

Four out of five Negroes in the Southern states do not have access 
to a library. 

The center of Negro population in America has steadily been 
moving northward—at last computation was in Dade County, 
Georgia. 


Quiz Answers 


1. Black 1. Black 
2. Black 2. White 
3. White 3. Black 
4. White 4. Black 
5. Black 5. White 
6. White 6. Black 
7. Black 7. Black 
8. Black 8. White 
9. White 9. White 
10. White 10. Black 
Who's Whe Amn 
1. Duke Ellington 4. Lionel Hampton 
2. Count Basie 5. Cab Calloway 


3. Jimmy Lunceford 6. Louis Armstrong 
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war came along cutting down consumer goods, enforcing 

rationing and putting more money that couldn't be spent, in 

people’s pockets. And now the Fuller brushman, the itiner- 
ant peddler, the any-bonds-today man are welcomed at the front 
door. 


oe loves a salesman—at least, nobody did until the 


The topsy-turvy law of supply and demand is in revetse now, 
not only for things to eat—but books and magazines to read. 
And the small army of people in little communities from coast 
to coast who are bringing Negro Digest to the attention of the 
folks next door and up the block are truly pursuing a “good 


neighbor” policy these days. 

Most of them wouldn't go for the idea of being called “‘sales- 
men.” They're just “good neighbors” who are doing a good turn 
in making entertaining and valuable reading available to the fellow 
across the street. And they're earning themselves some spare-time 
income for the enjoyable pleasure of chatting with their neighbors 
about “The Tenth American,” who is the theme of Negro Digest. 

They are welcomed wherever they go. .If you would like to 
become a “good neighbor’ and add materially to your income by 
introducing Negro Digest to your friends, drop a postcard to Negro 
Digest, 3507 South Parkway, Chicago, Ill., for full details. Your 
union, club, or school mates will want to get full information on 
special rates. Write today. 
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